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1. Some TuHeortes or Lyne 


RUTH and falsity have interested philosophers since the days 
of the ancients. Metaphysics, logic, theology, ethics, and 
esthetics have all discussed the possibility of truth-telling 


and the motivation of lying. Thus the epistemological connota- 
tions of lying, the absence or presence of discriminative judgment 


in lying, the effect of ‘‘the original sin’’ on lying, and lastly, the 
distinction between the form and the content of lying were at 
various times earnestly debated. All these theories have been 
notorious for their aim to locate lying in some a priori scheme, 
for their emphasis on the ultimate aspects of the problem, and 
for their stubborn disregard for liars as actors and lying as reac- 
tion. The philosophical approach was barren of results. It prided 
itself on being rational but now one can see that it was only 
rationalistic. The deductionist logic of philosophy and the in- 
ductive method of science are hopelessly at variance with one 
another. 

The scientific view of the subject was long hampered by the 
interdependence of science and folklore. Before science reaches 
a point of even relative objectivity (1) it takes its cue from, and 
seeks its justification in, common sense. As regards lying com- 
mon sense for centuries prescribed that there are people who are 
‘‘fundamentally dishonest and could never help it’’, that some 
are ‘‘natural-born prevaricators’’, and that others indeed appear 
to be ‘‘liars in their cradle’’. With this view students of human 
life had to start. 
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In order to prove, as it were, the reliability of common sense, 
the early psychologists ‘‘went in for instincts’’. Delbrueck (2) 
and Risch (3) in Europe and Davenport and others (4) in America 
have distinguished themselves by their emphasis on the hereditary 
nature of lying. The futility of this type of approach was long 
in becoming evident. Only recently have we come to realize that 
the speculative vagaries of the instinctivists are due to a lack 
of interest in the objective study of human nature. 

Oppenheim in Germany and Demoor in France,(5) searching 
for a neurological basis of lying, have held that certain bodily 
disturbances interfere with perception and prevent the proper 
correlation of inner states and external processes. Elaborating 
on this general viewpoint, Hollander (6) in England attempted 
to improvise a structural explanation of lying which would com 
port with the view of the instinctivists. Suspecting at first that 
‘*there are definite regions in the brain for the primary emotions 
and instinctive impulses, injury of which is liable to cause ex 
aggerated manifestation of the particular activity with which they 
are connected’’, Hollander had sought to locate the ‘‘moral senti 
ment’’ with precision in the brain. Admitting that he was unable 
to do so, he proclaimed instead that an injury of the frontal 
lobes of the brain, making impossible a ‘‘balancing between dif 
ferent motives’’, leads to ‘‘moral weak-mindedness’’, of which 
lying is objective evidence. Forsch (7) and Marcinowski (8) also 
have held that lving is structurally determined, and that it is for 
that reason unavoidably a personality trait. On this the neuro 
pathologists and the instinctive purposivists apparently agreed. 

The neurupsychiatrists were physicians concerned with prob 
lems whose solution was to them often a matter of professional 
necessity. It seems logical therefore that they should have sought 
an explanation which is so alluringly simple and at the same 
time offers an escape from the need for clinical investigation. Like 
all schemes of biological determinism however, this too failed in 
that it did not give due weight to the empirical aspects of lying. 
Structure is the most evident aspect of life, it is true; for without 
structure there could be no behavior. If however from a knowl- 
edge of his structure we can surmise how an individual was able 
to act at all, we surely could not say, on the basis of this informa- 
tion, why he acted at a certain time or why he acted as he has. 
Furthermore, structure appears to be neither absolute nor final, 
beeause it is a function of behavior, changing according as be- 
havior is changed by the environmental situation in which it goes 
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To say then that liars lie because of certain structures which 
possess is even less helpful than to say that lying results from 


inborn tendency to lie. 

Though sometimes accused of the same egregious error, the 
choanalysts could not be said to be equally guilty of it. For 
choanalysis all life-manifestations are traceable to a single en- 


source which is hereditary; yet different analysts have re- 


rded the genesis of lying from somewhat divergent points of 


Some of them have treated lying as derived directly from 


erotic urge of from the fixation of the sexual through social 
itact (9). For others however lying is explainable on the basis 
several factors as variations of the libido. Thus Hug-Heimuth 
fers a list of three concepts: Grossmannsucht (ambition: craving 
r’ power), Notlueae M (lies due to necessity - and Eiae nlie be 
self-love) (10). This classification, attempting a causal explana 
n of lying in terms of factors having some objective reference, 
doubtedly represents an improvement on other instinctivist, and 
rtainly on neurological approaches. Its weakness lies in the 
t that the key-concepts involved either overlap—as in the case 
self-love and ambition—or else imply too much, as in ‘‘lies due 


i) 


Taking up the work where these Kuropean physicians and 
svchologists had left it, Healy in this country started out with 
. definition of ‘‘pathological lying’’ (otherwise known as Mytho 
nania or Pseudoloaga Fantastic a) designed to distinguish lving 
from the confabulations, delusions, and hallucinations of patients 
flicted with the various forms of mental disease (11). The 
riteria which Healy chose for guidance in the diagnosis of ‘‘ patho 
ogieal lies’’ were (a) their excessive character, 7.e., the fact that 


seemed disproportionate to any end of view; (b) their fre 


ent repetition; (c) their vague nature, 7.e., the fact that they 
ere not clearly understood by an observer: and (d) their obvious 
‘k of purpose. A study of a considerable number of cases re 
lted in several sets of explanatory factors. Some of the more 
ypical of Healy’s sets are the following: 


1. Mental conflict regarding early secret experiences 

2. Peculiar treatment and excessive misrepresentations at home 
(contagion from long-continued untruthfulness, and mystery 
of antecedents) 

Native traits; or lying tendency due to previous lying 

Special powers of imagery and imagination 

Incongruity between supernormal ability and home conditions 
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6. Subnormal verbalization 

7. Constitutional excitement 

Bad sex habits; long continued lack of understanding and super- 
vision (12). 


St 


Healy’s chief accomplishment lies in the coefficients of corre- 
lation which he was able to demonstrate between these factors 
in children’s lies and the insanity, alcoholism, criminality, and tay 
‘‘dissoluteness’’ of the children’s parents. Generalizing on the 01 


factors he discovered, Healy ventured the opinion that ‘‘patho- rat 
logical lying’’ is not a ‘‘pure defect’’, for there is no pathological ma 
lying which does not coexist with many other types of deviate tru 
behavior; and conversely, that there may be various kinds of the 


such behavior in which lying as a characteristic is prominently re 
absent (13). The conclusion reached by Healy was then that there | 
are types of lying which border definitely on the abnormal and 
others which can be understood only as variables in other psycho 
social problems. Taken as a whole, Healy’s contribution fell short ng 
of satisfying the need for a differential schema of types ot 


lying and a correlation of the latter with typical environmental ul 
conditions. Though he has made a promising beginning in this vee 
direction, yet his emphasis on the unique aspects of individual 2s 
behavior, his tendency to stress subjective experience to the exclu M 
sion of its objective counterpart, the fact that he sought the pro fal 
tection of heredity in baffling cases,(14) and finally, his preference 
for a terminology which is descriptive rather than explanatory in 7 
n 


nature, left his contribution in need of much refinement. 
The present study stands midway between the foregoing con- §— 
tributions and the research studies to follow. The méatefials are Ba 


the writer’s notes on the behavior of his own child, his observa mi 
tions of other children, and the cases reported in the lay and _ 
technical literature on the subject. An attempt was made here, lan 
on the basis of these materials, to develop a tentative differentia! re 
classification of types of lying and to analyze the mechanisms - 


found in each type of lying. Lying was not treated as a special J - 


form of conduct. The writer tried to visualize lying first, as a Bu 
problem in general behavior and second, as a by-product of so of 
cializing influences. Nowhere in this study, for this reason, did wl 
it seem necessary to resort either to structural characteristics 
or to hereditary traits as principles of explanation. If it has no o! 
other virtues, the developmental bias at least makes for continuity ; . 

Cle 


of research; and the aim here was not to block the road to further 
study but, on the contrary, to open it as wide as possible, and 
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leed to outline some routes which further research on the prob- 

m of lying may hereafter take. 

2. MECHANISMS OF CHILDREN’s LiIEs 

rom the point of view of theoretical psychology there are three 

sible approaches to the problem of lying: the structural, the 

netional, and the behavioristic. Structural psychology, basing 
lf on idealism and laying emphasis on the sense-impressions 
mnstituting mental content, finds truth in the actor’s mental states 
rather than in his acts. Functionalism, growing out of prag- 
matism, assumes individuals with purposes or ends, and views 
uth as a function of these ends converging in general unde1 
the end of adaptation. Not complexes of sensory elements but 
rocesses—ways of acting—is what interests the functionalist. It 
in these ways of acting that he finds his definition of truth and 
ilsehood. 

Behaviorism, the step-child of functionalism, has been unwill- 

x to accept either the mental content or the adaptive function 

an individual as the essence of the problem. This theory as- 
mes that neither the qualitative aspect of experience, repre- 
ented in mental content, nor the temporal or durational aspect 
f it, represented in mental process, but the spatial or overt aspect 
f it—the aspect known as behavior—is the test of truth or 
falsehood. 

The difficulty with behavioristic doctrine in this connection is 
that, treated merely as verbal behavior, lying fails to yield the 
nformation needed for its understanding. Language as a com- 
lete process can not be studied by behavioristie methods. Re- 
varded merely as muscle movement, language presents the 
modalities of volume, pitch, rhythm, speed, and so forth, which 
must indeed be investigated through behavioristie procedure. But 
language viewed as symbolic representation, language as a medium 
for communicating meanings, can be investigated only by intro- 
spection. In no other problem is this distinction as valuable as 
in that of lying. If the symbolic element be abstracted from lan- 
guage, what is left may still be worth studying, but it is surely 
of no help in the investigation of problems the very essence of 
which is meaning and value. 

Any thory of psychology that disregards the objective aspect 
of human life is clearly engaged in some Straussvogelpolitik. 
Any theory that limits itself to objective data is likewise insuffi- 
cient. Human acts have both a subjective and an objective aspect. 
Whether there is an exact correspondence between them, whether 




















































6 Maurice H. Krout 
they sometimes converge and sometimes diverge—in short, whether 
they are substantially alike or not—these two aspects are at any 
rate methodologically distinct. In this sense either may become 
the object matter of scientific procedure, the only criterion being 
the determinableness of the factor subjectively or objectivels 
present as an element in a causal sequence. It is from this stand 
point that we shall attempt to view the problem before us. 

An individual’s reaction, whether subjective or objective, is 
contingent on the meaning of the situation to which the individual! 
reacts. Both the reaction and the meaning are derived from the 
past experience of the individual. This experience is strictly 
private. That two minds can ascribe the same meaning to a 
situation is generally speaking unlikely. That one individual may) 
get a certain meaning and another may ‘‘know about it’’ is not 
only likely but probable. Indeed, only by assuming that what 
one person thinks another can know is it possible to explain our 
ability to share in social situations—that is to say, our ability to 
lead a corporate existence. 

The essence of social life consists not merely in sharing mean 
ings but in communicating them. Communication among human 
individuals is based on the exchange of symbols which have re 
ciprocal significance (15). This quality of social symbols to be 
significant to two or more participants in a given situation is 
due to the fact that when conversing with others one holds private 
communion with himself; and in conversing with himself, that 
is in reflecting, one must hold communion with others. Thus 
whether regarded from the standpoint of the private consciousness 
of the individual or from that of the associated life of the group, 
the meaning of a situation is never without a double aspect: in- 
dividual or conerete and social or abstract (16). It is individual 
because it is confined to the apperceptive mass of the actor; and 
it is social in the sense that it is generalized to inelude those 
probable responses of others which must be made by the subject 
to his incipient reaction before that reaction is given overt ex 
pression; and indeed, whether it is given such expression or not. 

Of course, words and gestures become significant after the 
social self has made its appearance. The self is born through 
and in the realization that we can be our own objects of activity 
even as we are objects for the activity of others. The child has 
no self until he learns to respond to his own stimuli as others 
respond to them. When his gestures have the same meaning for 
the child as they have for the person at whom they are directed, 
when both the child and ‘‘the other’’ respond significantly to one 
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other’s gestures or words, then the child’s self may be said 
» be in evidence. The self thus is not an unfoldment of a pre- 
<isting something but a gradual achievement in which the indi- 
idual becomes a social object to himself. The differentiation 
the social situation in which the child stands related to other 
dividuals, into ego and alter is something that comes about in 
ite childhood. In the beginning the actor and ‘‘the other’’ are 
ioroughly blended in the .situation, since comparison and gen 
eralization are relatively late in coming. Even before the child 
iequires his individuality, the child acquires a role by which he 
is known and studied and valued by others, whether he knows 
t or not. Now, though the child learns to respond to the attitudes 
of **the other’’ toward him, he does not immediately learn to 
respond to his own attitude as others respond to it. The ges- 
tures—vocal and manual—of early childhood are without signifi- 
‘ance merely because significance depends on the ability of being 
‘*the other’’ at the same time that one is himself, in a relationship 
that is consciously perceived. 

This leads us to some conclusions as to how lying, as a ver- 
balized attitude in a given situation, is possible. The background 
of memories which the individual brings into play in every experi- 
ence is, as said before, never shared, for it is subjective and 
personal. Yet it is this very subjectivity that permits us to ex- 
plain the nature of social communication. By assimilating others 
we introject the attitudes of others—that is to say, we act toward 
ourselves as others act toward us. By extending our experience 
to include that of others we can also project our attitudes to 
take the place of the attitudes of others—that is to say, we can 
act toward ourselves as we would that others acted toward us. 
By means of introjection we gain an appreciative understand- 
ing of those with whom we associate; through the mechanism 
of projection, on the other hand, we gradually learn to under- 
stand ourselves, i.e., to know our motives. A complete social 
interaction presupposes the existence of both mechanisms in com- 
munication, each serving as a complement of the other. From 
this standpoint the child’s lies may be due not to the fact that 
he is asocial or unsocialized but precisely to the fact that he is 
oversocialized, as it were—that is to say, overdependent; that 
his symbolic gestures are intended to be understood by others 
whether or not he understands them—.e., whether or not he can 
consciously relate them to himself. 

This brings us to the first type of lying. The introjection of 
the attitude of another without the projection of a complementary 




























































Maurice H. Krout 
‘*self-attitude’’ is frequent in children. When this happens the 
child gives verbal expression to an observed phenomenon in terms 
of the other person’s experience—that is such personal experience 
as has been defined by the behavior of ‘‘the other’’. Insofar as 
it is an attempt to play the role (take the attitude) of ‘‘the other’’ 
this is entirely unconscious, and may be called simply misrepre 
sentation. The innocent and harmless misstatements of young 
sters are generally of this type. The peculiar nature of the child’s 
early experiences, including among others his language difficulties, 
may be analyzed into a variey of factors explaining the mechanics 
of misrepresentation. 

A genetically more advanced type of lying is illustrated by 
those verbalized or unverbalized attitudes of children which, un- 
like the preceding type of lying, emanate from the projection of 
the child’s experience upon the attitudes and behavior of others. 
Introjection, if present, is either incomplete or so modified by 
projection that it appears unreal. As in misrepresentation there 
is a lack of completeness in this experience of the child, which 
for that reason lacks significance. The attitude expressed conveys 
a meaning not corresponding to that ascribed to it by others 
because of the total or partial suppression of the attitudes of 
others experienced by the child. Because it is never entirely 
conscious and because it may be based, at least in part, on actual 
experiential (introjected) content, it is here called prevarication. 
When the child confuses the ‘‘hard facts of reality’? with the 
intangible fantasies arising from his inner life we have a case 
of prevarication. 

In a third variety of lying the cireuit of psycho-social inter- 
action is complete, and the significant meaning of the situation 
is presumably present in the actor’s mind. That the latter is the 
ease is often inferred by the observer, precisely as in the two 
kinds of lying discussed the opposite is inferred by him. All we 
know objectively in any such event is that the person has acted; 
but the degree to which his act has been in keeping with the sig- 
nificant interpretation of the situation, as said elsewhere, is an 
aspect of the act which can not be disregarded. The reason that, 
in deception, as we shall call this type of lying, just such a rift 
occurs between the definition of the act and the act itself can 
be explained by saying that the individual may, if he chooses to 
do so, substitute ego-motivation for social definition as a basis 
for his act. By the manipulation of his mental content one may 
thus react either projectionally or introjectionally, instead of by 
such coordination of both mechanisms as a complete interaction 
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suld seem to imply. Deception is unlike misrepresentation be- 
1use in the latter introjection does not enter in at all; and it 
unlike prevarication in that it does include projection as a stage 
the development of the act. It is consequently in a class by 
self, combining both introjection and projection but severing 
em, as it were, before the completion of the act. 


3. THe MISAPPREHENSION OF THE REAL 
The types of lying found in children at earlier periods differ 
arkedly from those which are found in them in later years. 
(ne reason that misrepresentation, for example, is common prior 
» the age of two is that until that age the child possesses prac 
cally no linguistic substitutes for his experience or possesses 
hem in small quantity. Not that alone. The child’s collection 
language-signs differs from that of an adult not merely in 
oint of quantity but also in point of quality. For this reason, 
» to the age of two, verbal reactions can not be either as efficient 
r as specialized as they become later when the child learns to 
manipulate his environment imaginatively and symbolically. 
Iixperience comes to the child organized into structures. The 
lements of these structures, when reclassified, isolated, and la- 
beled, ultimately assume a multistructural existence (17). Until 
the elements are isolated the original synthesis remains intact. 
or this reason a baby who uses ‘‘Mamee’’ rightly when his 
mother has overalls on may not identify her when she wears a 
dress (18). The new element, dress, introduces a change which 
lestroys the old structure and substitutes a new one, proving 
that ‘‘ Mamee”’ is not a mere summation of parts but an integrated 
totality which loses its meaning (at least temporarily) when there 
s a change in its contents. As long as this totality is unanalyzed 
the parts can not be so interchanged and readjusted as to have 
meaning in a new situation. With this as a possibility the child’s 
denial of ‘‘Mamee’s’’ existence when ‘‘Mamee’’ has her dress 
on is a case of misrepresentation due to the lack of experiential 
‘ontent into which to fit it. 
A somewhat different sort of difficulty experienced by the baby, 
a difficulty which, perhaps in decreasing degree, is ours through 
life, lies in the field of social physiology (19). This difficulty is 
derived from the fact that internal (organic) integrations of the 
functioning organism express themselves in visceral tensions 
which disturb the overt (kinesthetic) integrations of our asso- 
ciated life. Imperative as these inner tensions regulated by the 
autonomic apparatus often are, their definition in terms of verbal 
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symbols is impossible in the period of infancy or childhood; and 
they remain undefined even in later life until some fortunate oe 
currence brings them to the surface of our consciousness (20). 
Unless empirically defined, the disturbing influence of physiological 
pressures may, in children, be a factor in the kind of lying called 
misrepresentation. 

When inner tensions arise the baby must improvise a meaning 
for them—that is to say, ‘‘take an attitude’’ toward them. Verbal 
meaning being impossible, the child seeks definition through the 
association of the situation experienced with other factors to 
which the tension stands most closely related in time. Any be 
havior of another individual may give the child’s experience 
meaning and serve as a definition for immediate and future ac 
tion (21). An illustration of this is the case of a child who, afraid 
of the dark, was heard calling into an adjoining room: ‘‘ Auntie, 
talk to me; I’m afraid.’’ When the aunt replied: ‘‘But what 
good will it do you? You ean not see me’’, the child said: ‘‘If 
someone speaks, it is brighter’’(22). One possible explanation 
is that the child’s ‘‘unemployed libido’’ caused a ‘‘ free-floating 
fear’’ to exist, which disappeared when it once became at 
tached (23). In the present terminology, the child had certain 
vague tensions, physiological in nature, which he sought to define. 
Once defined, the disturbance had meaning for him (24). In at 
tempting to verbalize his predicament the child became guilty 
of a misrepresentation, for the tension disturbing him had no 
significant verbal equivalent which his experience could sup 
ply (25). 

The misapprehension of the real, observed in the child’s failure 
to impart understandable meaning to a verbal act, may take the 
form of incomplete analogical induction. This is characteristic 
of the stage in which the child attempts to appropriate social 
symbols, but instead of becoming ‘‘lord and proprietor”’’ of these 
symbols, turns out to be only a trustee of a few tools of discourse, 
sometimes serviceable and sometimes not. Children’s adaptations 
of words to situations appear ridiculous to us because the role 
which the child ascribes to the word seems to be adapted from 
a context in which the elements, though present in the same num- 
ber and often similar in appearance, had once stood in a different 
relationship to one another and to the environing conditions. It 
is conimon for a child, therefore, to use the same word to designate 
a variety of objects having some superficial point of resemblance. 
Examples of this are found in the labelling of all balls ‘‘apples’’ 
and in the endowment of the moon with ‘‘cheesy’’ qualities. 
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[t is probably some time before the finer shades of meanings 
situations designated by werds come to be used by the child. 
One might systematically follow through the meanings ascribed 
to given words in the speech and writings of youngsters on differ 
ent age levels, and discover amazing changes in connotation. At 
rst given a very diffuse meaning, the word is gradually narrowed 
down to inelude only a small set of qualities or relationships. 
The extent to which common adult meanings are corrupted by 
he children is illustrated in a study of English grammar-school 
pupils who were asked, among other things, to write out the Lord’s 
prayer. Parts of the prayer appeared written variously as 
‘‘Harold be thy name’’, ‘‘Lead us not into Thames station’’, 
ete.(26). 

More complex illustrations of the same kind of misrepresenta 
tion are found where the child unwittingly transfers a definition 
from one situation to another, again in disregard of differentiating 
aspects. A case in point is that of a little boy, taken on a trip by 
his parents, who remarked upon returning that he had passed 
through a country in which the people were no bigger than his 
toys. The inference drawn by the youngster was traced to the 
fact that the train, passing on a mountain slope, exposed to his 
vision the residents of the valley below. The analogy was probably 
correct in part, but the distortion of the picture is ascribable 
to the child’s failure to observe the relation between himself and 
the train, on the one hand, and between the mountain and the 
valley residents, on the other. An even more interesting case 
is that of a child of four who affirmed against all evidence to the 
contrary that she had seen an aged and infirm lady climbing up 
a ladder. The child was rebuked for lying, but it turned out that, 
reasoning analogically, she assumed the interior of houses to be 
like that of churches, and concluded that people she saw looking 
out the windows were perched upon ladders (27). 

The misapprehension of reality thus narrows down to (a) the 
fact that experience comes to us from the start in the form of con 
figurations, and that not until the component parts of these con- 
figurations become differentiated does the child adjust himself to 
the existence of similarities of relations in spite of internal modi- 
fications of component parts; (b) the fact that an imbalance be 
tween an internal and an overt configuration normally attuned to 
one another forces a new definition which, when given in terms of 
accidental associations (verbal or otherwise), is necessarily un 
real; and (c) the fact that there is a tendency on the part of the 
child reasoning analogically to disregard the differentiating fea- 
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tures of the relations within structures and to make his definitions 
on the basis of the more apparent similarities of relationship in 
cognate structures. In each of these instances the child’s lies 
grow out of his limited experience and the necessity, in a social 
world, of using generalized meanings communicated by others un- 
til the child himself can through the aid of projection assume the 
role of ‘‘the other’’ and make his meanings not only appropriate 
but significant. 


4. THe CONFUSION OF THE FANCIED AND THE REAL 

A child early learns to release his impulses with reference 
to some objects and to inhibit his responses with reference to 
other objects. It is not the first but the second type of conditioning 
that makes it possible for him to become an object to himself 
in experience. To put it somewhat differently it is when the 
child passes from introjection to projection as a complementary 
mechanism that he gains a self. The transition from overt to 
inner reaction, from response to others to a simultaneous response 
to himself, takes place when, and to the extent that, his responses 
to others meet with unfavorable counter-responses, 7.e., fail to 
satisfy him. If it were not for the thwarting of the child’s fune- 
tions, reaction to other objects would still be present, but con- 
sciousness of himself as an object would be impossible. It is in 
the child’s attempts to gain control of his environment that his 
world is ‘‘cleft in twain’’ and the situation is analyzed in terms 
of an actor and an object. Unable to deal with the object, the 
child turn upon the actor. 

The stage of projection is one in which the child shows extreme 
egocentricity. Everything has personal reference, and self-con- 
sciousness is evident in every move he makes (28). Normally 
such reactions are transitory, but they may become both unduly 
intensified and unduly prolonged. Whether they do or not, the 
tendency of an individual to lean toward his inner world, his 
subjective (psycho-physiological) integration as against an ob- 
jective (psycho-social) integration, when his reactions to the outer 
world do not meet with success, often leads to a stage in which 
the world of fancy is merged into the world of fact. In this stage 
the individual evidences no appreciation of the distinction be- 
tween the two types of situation available to him: the relation 
between himself and the outer world of sensory objects (men and 
things) and that between himself and the inner world of images 
and feelings. 

The confusion of memory with immediate reality is the most 
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vident form of projection unsupplemented by introjection. Er- 
ors in recall, such as are found in testimony, are illustrations 
this confusion. Certain elements of an experienced situation 
may be completely left out; certain elements may be added to 
those observed; certain elements may be removed and others 
substituted for them; and finally, certain elements may be trans- 
posed—that is to say, their relation to the other elements may 
be changed (29). The accuracy of an individual’s memory of a 
ituation is largely controlled by the affective undercurrent of 
the experience involved (30), reactions accompanied by an un- 
leasant affect operating to block recall and reproduction (31). 
\emory being in the service of adaptation, the recorded experience 
equires an emotional component opposite to its usefulness in 
the integrative functioning of the individual—which is to say that 
its serviceability is inversely in proportion to the strength of 
the affect accompanying it. The utility of a memory is gauged 
by the interpretation the child placed upon it, 7.e., the meaning 
civen it by his own experiential background (his apperceptive 
mass); and the interpretation becomes a necessary determinant 
of accuracy in reinstatement and recall (32). An illustration of 
this is found in the case of a child three years old who told her 
father that ‘‘yesterday’’ he had been attacked by a dog and had 
his shirt torn while walking on the street with her; that she 
‘hit the dog with a stick’’ and saved her father. In this instance 
here had been an encounter with a dog on the day previous, but 
there had been no action of the sort described. It is conceivable 
that the child’s fleeting projectional ‘‘wish reactions’’ both as 
to the father’s predicament and as to her part in it formed a 
background for the event and so became a part of it. Thus situa- 
tions reinstated show the dependence of recall on the conditions 
accompanying memorized events. 

Not only is the production of memory-traces by the child a 
condition of reinstatement but subsequent recall of recorded events 
is subject to the control of the immediate situation in which the 
recall takes place. The dream life of the child is proof of the 
fact that conscious reinstatement of an event is relative to the 
immediate situation in which prevarication takes place. For in 
dreams the recorded event, released from objective controls 
(though still structuralized, in a subjective sense), tends to receive 
full expression in the service of adaptation as the latter is con- 
ceived by the dreamer himself. The psychoanalytic emphasis 
on wish-fulfillment in dreams probably reduces itself to this in- 
terpretation. It is because of the adaptive nature of sleep gen- 
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erally that analysts hold dreams to be of value in removing, by 
means of unreal satisfaction, those elements in experience which 
otherwise would continue to disturb the individual not only in 
his waking life but in his sleeping state as well (34). Indeed, 
it is not possible that sleep could go on if the disturbing elements 
that well up from time to time were not somehow disposed of. 

The chief importance of the psychoanalytic contribution on 
this point lies in the continuity which analysts trace between the 
conscious waking-life and the noneconscious dream-life of the per 
son. Objection has been raised to this recently on the ground 
that the symbolic imagery of dreams seems to be different from 
the symbolism employed in the conscious life of adult sub- 
jects (35). Yet, even the critics of psychoanalysis agree that the 
identification of waking reality with dream phenomena is often 
found in children. Thus an experience of the previous day often 
explains the nature of the child’s dream; so simple and immediate 
is the tendency on the part of the child to seek solution in action 
for the accumulated problems of waking life (36). Distortions 
in children’s dreams are seldom found up to approximately the 
age of eight, since what Freud calls the manifest and the latent 
content of the child’s dream until then are not distinguishable (37) 
from each other. It is for this reason that the psychoanalytic 
method in its application to children’s dreams is admittedly 
unprofitable (38). 

Not only is the conscious life of the child continuous with 
his dream life but the converse is also true, viz., dreams 
often continue past the sleeping stage in children. An evident 
projection of dream-content into reality is shown in a ease re- 
ported from a war-time clinic. ‘‘I] examined a boy during the 
war’’, says a psychiatrist, ‘‘who had run away from home when 
threatened with castigation for one of his many misdeeds. Though 
captured by the police and returned home where he was prac- 
tically kept locked up until he appeared before the magistrate, 
he nevertheless had the audacity to tell me that he had been up 
in an observation balloon the night before and watched a Zeppelin 
raid, of which he gave such a perfect and interesting description, 
probably a combination of what he had read and his own romantic 
phantasy, that any newspaper editor might have been glad of 
the account’’(39). From the description of the case it appears 
that no attempt was evidently made to arrive at the genesis of 
the boy’s fanciful account; but there is every reason to believe 
that the restraint under which the child was kept explains his 
confused state. The boy’s dream of violent activity, following 
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a compensation for an enforced inactivity, was merged into 
he real life of the boy when an opportunity presented itseif to 

rbalize the experience (40). 

Fantasying, as found in the reveries of children, may be said 

represent a chronic extension and elaboration of the child’s 
lream life into his waking life. The day-dreams of children are 
und most frequently to deal with self-enhancement through the 
juisition of a friend, the. conquest of an opponent, or even the 
al destruction of a person or a group. The so-called ‘foster 

ild fantasy’’ is an example of a persistent day-dream in which 
f-enhaneement is achieved through the acquisition of a sub 
tute parent. This fantasy consists in imaginary contact with 
rents who are physically larger, mentally superior, living on 
higher social level, or different in some other way from the 
tual parents of the child (41). What we may call the ‘‘orphan 
ntasy’’, on the other hand, is an illustration of self-enhanee 
ent through the imaginary destruction of a parent. This is 
isically related to the Oedipus and Electra complexes in which 
‘ child strives to eliminate the parent of the same sex in order 
) assume dominance over the parent of the opposite sex (42). 
may however not at all be so related, as the following instance 

hows. A boy of five is severely punished by the mother. The 
father, present at the time, interferes in his behalf. Somewhat 
ater a little girl his own age is overheard remarking to the boy: 
‘[ love my mamma and daddy’’; to which the little boy replies: 
‘I love my daddy but I lost my mamma.’’ The treatment of 
he parent here seems to be in contradiction to the Oedipus theory, 
hough whatever the sex relationship, the importance of this ex 
erience lies in the fact that the child may achieve self-enhance 
ment by means of a destructive ‘‘parent fantasy’’, even as he 
‘an achieve if constructively in the ‘*‘foster-child fantasy ; 

The imaginary companionship of children generally constitutes 
vast field of fantastic projection. Self-enhancement may be 
rought about outside the parent child relation through a variety 

of symbolie objects. The achievement of aims through imaginary 
companionship ranges from physical stimulation to the highest 
ideals of self-improvement. The playmates are clearly visualized 
and, on request, all their qualities are recounted in minutest detail. 
Toys or dolls may serve as companions endowed with character 
istics either wished for by the child or else despised in himself. 
Pillows, bits of silk, or bits of fur may be used as love-objects 
from whose gentle strokes one can induce a personal appreciation 
not available in human associates. A boy or girl playmate may 
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serve to personify the child’s qualities as he conceives them, ex 
cept that the playmate employed as a self-substitute is subor 
dinated and is used to achieve domination denied him in real life 
An imaginary sister, brother, or other relative may be created 
to supplant a disliked person of the same or of the opposite sex 
already so related to the child. Sometimes this is a twin-brothe: 
or a twin-sister. Imaginary audiences are brought into existence 
to serve as rationalizations for some activity which the child 
does not wish to perform. There are other varieties of imaginary 
association illustrating the tendency to day-dream (43). 
Growing out of either night dreams or day dreams, there hay: 
been numerous instances of ‘‘pathological accusation’’ so-called 
Here again the barrier between the actual life of the child and 
his imaginary life is dropped, and the child projects his pent-up 
inner longings into the world of real things without realizing 
that he does so (44). That the false accusations of childre: 
emanating from certain types of situations constitute a linea) 
continuation of their dream life which, in turn, represents som 
sort of wish-fulfillment, has been established in many cases (45) 
The accusations often refer to sex experiences. An illustrativ 
case is that of a girl who, with her mother, had come direct fron 
the war zone after suffering great privation. Certain experiences 
with soldiers had made a lasting impression on the child. Also, 
her father and mother were incompatible and otherwise incom 
petent as parents. She tried once to run away from home but 
was brought back and placed under the supervision of a social 
agency. <As a result of all this, the girl probably indulged i 
considerable day-dreaming. When questioned about notes she was 
reported to have been sending to boys, making overtures to them, 
the girl stated that she had had sex relations ‘‘with every bo: 
on the playground but one, and she had not become acquainted wit! 
him yet’’. A medical examination disclosed that she had had 
no sex experiences (46). A rather amusing but edifying case 
of pathological accusation was recently reported in the Chicag: 
Tribune (47). The young fellow, named Salvatore, was five years 
old. On the morning of his achievement he had stepped into a 
neighbor’s house for a cookie. When asked, in the conventional 
way, about his ‘‘uncle’s girl’’, Salvatore unconcernedly replied: 
‘*That girl was murdered, and my uncle has a new one.’’ Then 
Salvatore slowly added: ‘‘My father shot her in the forehead, 
and then uncle Monte shot her; and they buried her in the back 
yard.’’ The case was reported to the police, and when they ar- 
rived, Salvatore staunchly declared: ‘‘Sure I know about it.’’ 
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\Vhen the girl was soon afterwards found to be alive and well, 
Salvatore, his little stomach fairly bursting with ice-cream cones 
d eandy, ‘‘ guessed it was all a dream’’. 
[Innocuous as prevarication in this form may seem, there are 
nits to which it may go without becoming not only socially 
ngerous but mentally abnormal. The confusion of fact and 
cy may take the form of hallucinations and delusions. Make- 
lieve play, even with real associates, consists essentially in such 
<periences. Handing one ‘‘a dollar’’ when the thing extended 
a mere piece of paper; building a house out of crumbs of bread, 
matehes, or cards assumed to be bricks; and ‘‘ riding horseyback’’ 
on a broom are only a few illustrations from this field of child 
havior (48). The distinction between the frank hallucinoses of 
iildren and those of psychotic patients does not lie in the nature 
the experience but in the extent to which the experience is 
tegrated into the general life-structure of the individual. In 

: child make-believe play is woven from the fabric of his daily 
existence, and thus is an integral part of his life. 

Neither in this last, most dangerous, form nor in any of the 
other forms listed need the various types of confusion be inter- 
preted as they sometimes have been interpreted, namely in terms 
of racial endowment (49). From this standpoint, the realization 
in an individual life of the experiences of the race, when the indi- 
vidual’s own range of experience seems too limited, ‘‘fills in 
the gaps of individual truth with pre-historic truth’’. In all 
confused reactions of children we find the individual driven to 
subterranean channels in winning his battles; we find him growing 
increasingly self-conscious (which, within limits, is not only valu- 
able but essential); and what is most important, we find him 
often enjoying the experience for its own sake. It is entirely 
possible to trace the inversion of the individual to the obstacles 
which he has encountered, and to regard fantasying as one’s se- 
clusion in the inner precincts of his person, without resorting to 

peculative assumptions as to the ultimate origin of either the 
reaction as such or of its symbolic content. 

If the theory of a ‘‘racial unconscious’’ does not seem ines- 
capable in understanding the forms of lying here discussed, neither 
does an explanation in terms of individual idiosyncrasies (emo- 
tional or constitutional in nature) precipitated by environmental 
factors (50). Individual idiosyncrasies may or may not imply 
an hereditary foundation, but as usually characterized they do. 
The problem as here conceived is not a matter of choosing between 
inherited tendencies and predisposing social factors. The problem 
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is to determine where in the realm of projection make-believe 
play, say, ends and imaginary companionship begins; or where 
the latter ends and clear-cut delusions or hallucinations begin. 
The distinction, in any case, is quantitative rather than quali- 
tative. If it can be made at all, it must be made in terms of 
such factors as intensity, persistence, range, and the specific char- 
acter of fantasying as related, in typical instances, to the factual 
content of the child’s existence. 

To sum up: The confusion of fact and fancy is disclosed to 
us in memory distortions; in the relation between night dreams 
and waking life; in the nature of day-dreams, especially as re 
vealed in pathological accusations; and finally, in frankly delu 
sional or hallucinatory experiences of youngsters. Memory 
distortions are connected first, with the nature of the affective 
complement, based on the adaptive value of the event in the life 
of the child; and second, with the effect of particular situations 
on the fluency and accuracy of recall even in instances in which 
a fair degree of objectivity could be assumed in the recording. 
In dreams there is a correlation between overt situations and 
their subsequent reinstatement in the absence of objective con 
trols, on the one hand; and between dream events experienced 
by the child and his subsequent overt existence on the other. Fan 
tasying’we assumed to be a chronic retention of the dream state 
in waking life, a state which in one of its forms leads to difficulties 
due to stimuli projected from the inner world of the child. We 
found children’s hallucinations and delusions, though not faulty 
as definitions of the relations between the objects observed, still 
without significance insofar as the objects entering as components 
into certain situations are concerned. In this connection we con 
sidered the entire problem of prevarication in the light of a ‘‘racial 
subeonscious’’ and ‘‘individual idiosynerasy’’ and concluded that 
neither of these is as important as the problem of quantitative 
differentiation of fantasying from delusions and hallucinations. 


0. THE SUBSTITUTION OF THE FANCIED FOR THE REAL 

The conscious substitution of fancy for fact becomes evident 
during the period of late childhood or preadolescence. By this 
time the self becomes relatively well defined and set off against 
its environment. By responding to his own incipient movements 
before ‘‘the other’’ is aware of them, the child learns so to regulate 
his conduct as to repress the definitions which bring unfavorable 
responses and to react in terms of definitions that do. This is 
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possible because, having built up as it were within himself the 
elves of others, he has only to consult his own attitudes to know 

how to behave. The ability to do this is a sign of advancing 
telligence and socialization. 

The socialization of an individual is contingent on the alterna 
tion of failures and successes in his reactional history. It is in 
time of crisis that the self is born or, more accurately, reborn. 
[he erisis may come in the form of shocking successes or in 
he form of shocking failures. Of course, success itself is con- 
ngent on failure, since there must be at least a temporary thwart 

¢ before there can be a resolution of a problem; but both failure 
and success, in so far as each involves the thwarting of the ego- 
function, are responsible for the evolution of the self. On the 
iiternation of success and failure in the process of adjustment de 
pends the degree to which a child becomes dependent on lying 
for adjustment. That is to say, on this depends the extent to 
hich a child becomes a person who can manipulate his imagery 
so as to substitute a new definition for that which he represses. 

The reason that success or failure is at all possible is that 
there is an interminable struggle going on between the individual 
and his environment. For human individuals this struggle is a 
struggle in a social environment. The social struggle could be 
briefly described on the one hand in terms of freedom from re- 
straint, of self-consistency, or of supremacy—achieved through the 
mechanism of projection; and on the other hand, in terms of appeal 
for group-membership, of submission to and participation in the 
common life—achieved through the mechanism of introjection. 
Complete socialization based on a normal interaction of minds 
n contact with one another presupposes both types of experi 
ence. In deception, however, interaction existing, the individual 
reacts as if there had been no interchange of meanings, no defini 
tion of the situation and of his role in it. And he does so con 
sciously. 

Deception, as an outgrowth of conflict, always involves the 
opposition of submissive and self-assertive impulses in man. The 
ideal solution of conflict lies in the satisfaction of both tendencies 
involved. In children such solutions are not infrequent. A friend 
of a family gave a boy five cents for a lollypop. The boy’s mother 
refused to let him buy it but said that he couid get an ice-cream 
cone instead. The child had the cone charged and bought the 
lollypop with the money, thus asserting himself and submitting 
at the same time (51). In another case a mother told her boy, 
















































































20 Maurice H. Krout 

who was leaving for a children’s party, that he must be polite, 
viz., at certain times say: ‘‘Yes, please’’ and at others: ‘‘No, 
thank you.’’ On his return the little boy told the mother that 
every time he was offered things to eat he was asked whether 
he had had enough, and when the anxious mother asked what 
he had said, the boy replied: ‘‘Of course I said: ‘No, thank 
you’ ’’(52). Solving a conflict by attaining simultaneously two 
opposite ends is, in any complete sense, rarely possible in adult 
life, but in children, while possible, it leads to deception of a 
sort not commonly recognized as such. 

The kind of opposition manifested by dogs (53) under restraint 
and by children under similar conditions (54) may be said to be 
behavior in which the subject’s tendency to act is not codrdinate 
with the definition of his réle implied in the situation (as reflected 
in the opinion of others). Some distinction must nevertheless be 
made. A child who is provoked may act to provoke an opponent, 
and may use a lie as a means to that end, but lying of this sort 
is not typical of deception, though undoubtedly it is one phase 
of it. 

When the attainment of freedom in action, following restraint, 
leads to the mental reconstruction of a situation in such a way 
as to eliminate or modify one or more of its elements in order 
to gain a desired end, it may take on the form of deception. The 
following is an illustration in point: A little boy persistentls 
interferes with the mother’s work on a sewing machine. The 
father, who is called to the rescue, places the child on his knee, 
and keeps him still for a while. Soon the child gets tired of this, 
and taking the father by the hand leads him to the next room, 
saying: ‘*Teeune on ze moozical box.’’ No sooner does the father 
open the door however than the boy disengages himself and say- 
ing: ‘‘By yourself, daddy’’, bolts back to his mother and the 
machine (55). This method of securing freedom when function 
is obstructed, 7.e., when the situation is not favorable to the rdéle 
which the individnal wants to play, is not uncommon among chil- 
dren. The situation is imaginally remade to correspond to the 
structure within which the child can function painlessly; but this 
is done neither by evading reality—as in the confusion of fact 
and faney—nor by meeting reality frankly and openly—as in 
rational adaptation. 

Freedom may be sought not only when function is actually 
obstructed, but when through introjection the individual antici- 
pates a certain type of response not favorable to him, 7.e., when 
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; freedom is restrained subjectively and potentially. Psycholo- 

sts speaking of the ‘‘fear response’’ have in mind just this 

rt of reaction, viz., the withdrawal movement accompanied by 
ar. Shrinking from punishment is a fear-reaction which may 
ike the form of lying, in children (56). The same reaction is 
manifestly present in the avoidance of other disagreeable roles. 
‘or example, two girls, six and nine, while having lunch in a 
trange house, welcome additional helpings, and later thank the 
stess for the meal. Upon leaving they are discovered to have 
ft a good deal of food under the covers of the chairs which they 
eeupied (57). 

The struggle for freedom gradually passes from the pursuit 
of action as such to the pursuit of action as a means to recognition. 
[In other words, gradually the child begins to seek status—that 
s to say, the approval of his actions by his fellows and elders. 
[he process of acquiring status takes on multiple forms. The 
simplest form is that of seeking attention. A child will often 

laim to be sick in order to secure attention; or he will interrupt 
the conversation of adults to ‘‘tell a secret’’, and proceed to whis- 
er something into their ears that is neither secret nor meaningful. 
Another form of the same tendency was once seen in a child 
of four and a half who, unable to hold his own with the boys 
his age told repeatedly how he ‘‘licked’’ the other boys, though 
each time he was found to have been ‘‘licked’’ himself (58). 

Children who tell ‘‘whoppers”’ in the form of shocking tales 
or mystifying stories, with or without any basis for them in reality, 
often act merely to compel attention, to gain some degree of 
pseudo-control in a situation, even if such control be temporary. 
Charles Darwin whose inadequate personality seldom brought him 
recognition (which his life-long labors were later directed to se- 
cure), relates in his autobiography that he often engineered situa- 
tions to create excitement: ‘‘I once gathered much valuable fruit 
from my father’s trees’’, he says, ‘‘and hid it in the shrubbery, 
and then ran in breathless haste, to spread the news that I had 
discovered a hoard of stolen fruit (59). 

One aspect of the search for status is the fear of losing it. The 
son of a father who treated his family with a great deal of bru- 
tality and of a mother who evaded life through drinking, was 
isolated from contact with other boys and, in addition was dis- 
criminated against in the neighborhood. Anticipating derision 
on the part of his associates he would tell splendid tales of his 
father’s riches and achievements (60). Also, a little girl sent to 
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the store for a loaf of bread returned saying that there was no 
more to be had, but finally confessed that she had forgotten what 
she was to get, and tried to evade possible ridicule by telling a 
lie (61). 

An interesting and altogether common face-saving device used 
by adults as well as by children is the reaction called rationaliza 
tion. In children particularly, the mechanism of rationalization 
is representative of that ‘‘submission under protest’? which later 
passes into conscious simulation. ‘To attain status in the eyes 
of another person a child will often deliver himself of some in 
genious, if transparent, lie. One type of rationalization is that 
in which the individual though cognizant of the situation, yet 
deliberately redefines it in his own way. The ‘‘sour grapes’ 
situation was thus reproduced in the case of a child of three who, 
when told by the father that she could not use the milk-bottle any 
longer, as it was about to be broken and a glass substituted fo 
it, feigned indifference by saying: ‘‘All right, daddy; you break 
it—mamma buy me new one.’’ Another type of rationalization 
is that in which the child, disregarding the objective situation, 
proceeds in typical fashion on the basis of a definition known 
to him alone. A boy of five was asked by a girl of four: ‘* What 
day was it we went to the beach?’’ Unable to tell the days of 
the week, and yet anxious not to ‘‘lose caste’’ with his junior 
who looked up to him, he replied: ‘‘A horse and a dog.’’ The 
little girl repeated the question, and his answer this time was: 
‘*'T’wo boys, | think.’’ The questioner persisting with ‘* But what 
day was it?’’, his answer was at last: ‘*I don’t know.’’ The 
first two answers were evidently improvised to preserve his status 
with his young associate. 

Deception is a reaction to a social situation, and as such is 
always relative to it. There are no liars in general. Lying may 
become characteristic of the personality of the individual and, 
like Munchausen, a child may even learn to capitalize on this ten- 
dency because it leads to a certain kind of appreciation and 
recognition. The average lying child is a situational liar. It 
is known, for example, that children will lie and cheat with some 
teachers in the grades and not with certain other teachers in the 
same grades, with teachers in certain subjects and not with teach- 
ers in certain other subjects, in some examinations and not in 
certain other examinations given at about the same time (62). 
This is fair evidence in favor of the relativity of lying. 

Deception is a process in which the child assigns himself or 
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e other person a role which he or that person does not objec 
play in a given situation. That this is so may be inferred 
the fact that the lying child’s identification with the réle 

med is not always thoroughgoing. It is when such a dis 

ery 1s made that the situation precipitated by the liar arouses 
ter. A boy wishing to absent himself from school in order 
attend a ball game telephoned his section teacher: ‘‘ Hello, 

s Brown, my son is very ill and, I am sorry to say, can not 

ne to school to-day.’’ ‘*Who is talking?’’ asked the teacher. 


father’’, the boy answered. This case would show that the 
which the boy assigned himself, and that objectively implied 
ne situation, were not at opposite poles in the lar’s mind. 
(o summarize: Deception is a reaction-pattern characteristic 
rsons who have experienced more failures than successes, 
as a result developed a rood deal of evo-consclousness. In 
social struggle, into which the child is thrust, the tendencies 
manifest themselves in his behavior are those directed at 
ecuring of freedom of action and those aiming at the appre 
or recognition of his action. The struggle for the achieve 

of freedom of action is not characterized by conscious decep 

, but the struggle for a place in the child’s social world abounds 

his type of reaction. Deception in the latter instance may 
designed to eliminate another person from the situation; it 
prevent the submission to unpleasant leadership or to an un 
leasant task; it may take the cruder form of a conscious drive 
for attention and status; and finally, it may be a safety-device 
whose object it is to preserve status once achieved. Thus, both 


n point of range of possibilities and in point of relationship to 
the echild’s life objects, this is by far the most important of the 
three types of lying here enumerated. 


6. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 
[The philosophic approach to the study of lying can not be 
said to have produced anything of lasting value. One can not 
treat a problem in human behavior deductively. Early scientific 
efforts at the understanding of lying have likewise been defective 
one particular or another. The emphasis here often rested on 
heredity, instinct, changes in the physio-chemical constitution, and 
somewhat exclusively on the subjective aspects of personality. 
A scientific understanding of lying is obtained neither by re- 
garding mind as static nor by viewing it as the sum-total of a 
series of stimulus-response connections. Human behavior must 
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be thought of as an outgrowth of social situations and must al 
ways have reference to meanings. Social interaction may be said 
to consist in the introjection and projection of meanings. Judged 
by the completeness of the circuit of interaction, lies may be classi- 
fied into misrepresentations, prevarications, and deceptions. 

Misrepresentations may be attributed to the misapprehension 
of the real. This, in children, is conditioned upon the integrated 
nature of the real impinging on them before they are ready to 
apprehend it. The casualness of the definitions given this reality 
by the child and the limitations, or his lack of, tools of communi 
vation further complicate the child’s reactions and make misrepre 
sentation inevitable. 

Prevarication is a form of lying based on the confusion otf 
fact and fancy. Analyzed, this reduces itself to memory distor 
tions, certain aspects of the relation between the child’s dream 
life and his waking experiences, the nature of day-dreams as such, 
and several uncommon mental experiences bordering on the 
abnormal. 

Deception as a form of lying may be defined as the conscious 
substitution of the fancied for the real. The fancied does not 
mean the impossible; it is merely one of several possible definitions 
of a situation in terms of which the child became conditioned. 
The significant thing here is that the child is conscious of com- 
peting definitions. Deception is characteristic of individuals with 
a strong ego-consciousness, and it relates itself, on the one hand, 
to the struggle for freedom in action and, on the other, to the 
struggle for the achievement of status. 

An analysis such as the foregoing is by no means final. It 
is offered here merely as an introduction to an experimental study 
of the subject. Such a study, if made, should reveal much more 
thoroughly than has yet been revealed the exact relationship be- 
tween the lies of the individual child and the influence of his 
social milieux. We need a quantitative study of the prevalence 
and frequency of each form of lying and a natural history tracing 
the stages through which the relationships of children pass before 
reaching the lying stage. It is necessary to determine the fixation 
of methods leading to success in lying, and to inquire into the 
relation of variability in success to the repetition of a lie as a 
means to an end. Finally, the need is for more complete and 
more carefully conducted research into the nature of attitudes, 
their genesis and manner of modification. No subject is as basic 
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the understanding of human relations and mental interaction 
is that of attitudes. 
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THE MENTAL HEALTH OF WHITE AND NEGRO 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 
By F. C. anp F. H. SUMNER 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PROBLEM 

Group-comparison with regard to psychoneurotic symptom fre- 
quency has been made in several studies, notably that by Slawson 
entitled, ‘‘Psychoneurotic Responses of Delinquent Boys’’,’ that 
by Johnson entitled, ‘‘Emotional Instability in Children’’? and 
that by Everett, ‘‘Tests of Emotional Stability as Applied to High 
School Students’’.* In the last mentioned investigation the group- 
comparison is mainly intersexual. 

Practically no studies have been made which show interracial 
comparisons in this regard. It is in view of this fact that the 
present study proposes to make a mental health survey of a group 
of Negro college students and to compare quantitatively the find 
ings with those which have already been obtained by House for 
400 white college students and which have been taken by him as 
‘‘norm”’ in the standardization of his Mental Hygiene Inventory. 
Furthermore, comparison will be rendered possible between the 
Negro college group and a group of 70 psychoneurotics surveyed 
also by House. 

PROCEDURE 

In order to render findings definitely comparable, use was 
made of S. Daniel House’s A Mental Hygiene Inventory,‘ a re- 
vision and standardization of Woodworth’s Psychoneurotie Ques 
tionnaire (also called ‘‘The Personal Data Sheet’’). For a de- 
tailed account of the origin of this ‘‘ Inventory’’ attention is called 
to the monograph by House entitled, ‘‘A Mental Hygiene 
Inventory’’.® 

The ‘‘Inventory’’ consists of 100 questions designed after 
much careful experimentation to ascertain the extreme or moderate 
presence of psychoneurotic symptoms in childhood (up to age 
fourteen), while the latter portion of the ‘‘Inventory’’ consists 


1 Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Oct., 1925. 

2** Ungraded’’, Vol. V, 1920. 

8 Columbia Univ., M. A. Thesis, 1919. 

4C. HK. Stoelting Co., 1928. 

5 Archives of Psychology, No. 88, May, 1927, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
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0 questions relating to the presence of psychoneurotic symp- 
(Questions 


2, 65 and 71 which are phrased for males may 


The ‘‘Inventory’’ was given to 193 Negro college students in 
Departments of Psychology and Education at Howard Uni- 


rsity in the spring of 1930. 


sex differences 


ut equal proportions. 


No attempt was made to keep check 


The two sexes were however represented in 


In classification the 193 students were 


stributed as follows: Freshmen 15, Sophomores 38, Juniors 75, 
Seniors 50, and Unelassified 15. 


FINDINGS 


Tabulation of the results yielded the following distribution of 
ssychoneurotie symptom frequencies for the group of 193 Negro 
lege students: 


Symptom 


Poor health ..... 


Childhood 


Periods of sleeplessness .............. 
Fright in the middle of the night...... 
COR GIN GRE ec vccccscccvees: 
Pains in some part of my body....... 


i... eee 
Fear of fire 

Fear of mice and 
Fear of snakes .. 


SEED oc cnecsavsteus 


Unfair treatment on the part of teachers. 


Harboring intense 


dislike of people... 


Wanting to get even with someone.... 
Experiencing a sense of inferiority.... 
Being depressed because of low marks in 


school oe ee eee 


Preferring to play alone rather than with 


ee 


Mind-wandering (i.e., losing track of what 


Gf 8 ee err tT Te re 
Ghewt BeeG. ... sce 


Being a ‘‘ecrank’’ 


Disliking the company of girls...... , 
Getting bored with amusements easily. 


Experiencing 


swift 


ehanges of my 


terests or occupations ct ereéeenenne 


in- 


Being ‘‘moody’’ (i.e., swift changes in 
emotional attitudes). ............4.: 
Day-dreaming in the midst of my work 
OF DUGG oo. ce ccccsescceessnsneeucs 
Considering myself a rather nervous per- 


SOM ...-> 


Giving way to ‘‘ tantrums’ 
CD HEE 6.0.6 ob Vee csecivesssnseeees 


when my wil! 


Symptom 
Frequency 
Extreme Moderate 
2 43 
6 37 
> 48 
9 47 
8 55 
1 8 
15 36 
23 42 
75 70 
12 58 
13 43 
ll 83 
15 67 
23 45 
13 44 
11 49 
26 36 
3 28 
10 48 
30 76 
37 72 
26 89 
18 42 
16 40 


Combined 


Combined 


Frequency Frequency 


45 
43 
56 
56 


63 


60 
62 
31 


58 


106 


% 
or 

23% 

9o9o 


29 
29 
33 

5 
26 
34 
75 
36 


29 
49 


30 


56 


60 


29 
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28, 
29 
30. 


46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


56. 


Symptom 
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Symptom 
Frequency 


Extreme 


Feeling ashamed of myself for having an 


interest in my body 


Being disturbed by a sex fact or some 


eex experience ............. 


Being unable to sit still without fidgeting 


The habit of biting my finger-nails 
desire to steal things 
Shyness..... 


Maturity 


A poor appetite. 
Problem of constipation. 


— swimming or getting misty before 


my yes . ee 
Poor health Cale 
Dizziness 


Unpleasant feelings in my body 
Pain in some part of my body 

Heart trouble 008 , 
Pressure in or about the head.. 
Headaches. . 


Getting tired easily ere eer 
Uneasiness in crossing a high bridge. 
Desire to jump off when cn a high place 
Fear of dogs .. 

Fear of lightning 


Difficulty in making friends 
ag rattled 

Slow to be moved to laughter 
Getting angry easily , vi 
Diffieulty in standing ‘‘kidding’’ 
Getting discouraged easily 

Losing my temper quickly 

Being timid with other fellows 
Getting cross or grouchy 

Difficulty in adjusting to new places 


Fidgeting .... kee senna we 
Biting my finger-nz Lils 
Shyness 


Saying things on the spur ‘of the moment 
and then regretting them. wes 
Jeing ‘‘touchy’’ on various sub jects. =o 


Feeling unequal to accomplishing my 


major ambitions... 


Difficulty in concentrating because of 


having ‘‘girls on the brain’’...... 

Ashamed to talk freely about my sex life. 
Being frightened or worried by a sex ex- 

perience or any sex fact............ 
SGEUeNS GO GUE oc cvccesecees 


Shifts of my moods from sad to happy 


and happy to sad (without reason)... 
Mind-wandering, i.e., losing track of what 
I was doing 


10 
19 


16 


Mode 


36 
59 
76 
16 
26 
90 


81 


rate 





Combined Combined 
Frequency Frequency 


29 
105 


i 


90 
83 
45 


149 


5 y 


or 
/< 


21° 
40 
26 
16 


20 


20 


40 


24 
20 


o7 


23 
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Symptom Extreme Moderate 


Getting upset easily , 

Having conflicting moods of love and hate 
for members of my family. 

Just feeling miserable 


Being unhappy during my adolescent 
years (i.e., in young manhood 

Being afraid of responsibilities... 

Getting tired of work easily. . 

Difficulty in standing the sight of blood. 

Difficulty in forgetting unpleasant experi- 


CNCOCSB .. ws eeces 


Being troubled by sleeplessness 
Enduring pain with difficulty.... 
Difficulty in standing disgusting smells. . 
Being troubled by conscience problems. . 
Finding my mind troubled by doubt.. 


Finding myself recalling painful experi 
ences... ee . ee . ° 
Being une nthusiastic about my life’s pos 

sibilities ...... 
Considering myself a nervous pel rson 
Believing myself unsatisfactorily adjusted 
00 Be i ccc. , 
Finding my home environment unhap py. 


Ashamed of myself for having an interest 


OE GEE istveseeivennesawns«coens 
Swift change of my interests or occupa 
PT RS TTT TEPC Tre Te TT 


Being a ‘‘crank’’ about er 
Worrying about little things 
Burdened by a sense of remorse... 


Worrying when I have an unfinished job 
on my hands ere Teer 

A queer feeling as if I were not my old 
CE i ob hae RadteeeeeneeeeaeNs . 

The belief that people find fault with me. 

The feeling that people are ocean my 
thoughts ..... 

The feeling that someone was ‘making me 
act against my will.... 


A desire to commit suicide. 

Feeling sad or low-spirited........... 

Being bothered by some particular use less 
thought that keeps coming to my mind 

Suspecting people of ‘‘underhanded’’ 
MRGEEVOD «0c ec ce scccesevscessceses 

seing troubled by thoughts of death 


Frequency 
Symptom 


13 61 
9 38 
23 74 
1] 44 
i 39 
16 55 
17 47 
38 R45 
13 30 
21 60 
44 92 
21 82 
26 100 
g Q7 
14 45 
14 47 
6 43 
7 26 
3 14 
15 56 
21 9 
28 12 
14 46 
43 100 
5 56 
23 65 
7 22 
4 22 
6 33 
21 94 
19 60 
10 48 
. 19 





Frequency 
Combined 


74 


47 


97 


47 
71 
64 


136 
103 
26 


71 
60 
100 
60 


143 


61 


88 


29 


Students 


3] 


Frequency 
Combined 


c 
c 


38 


24 
50 


60 
4] 


30 


14 


A comparison of the central tendencies of symptom frequencies 


for this Negro group with those given by House for his ‘‘ Normals”’ 
‘Psychoneuroties’’ will be presented immediately following 


and 


a statement of the source of House’s two groups. 































F. 


C. and F. H. Sumner 


Hovuse’s 400 NoRMALS 6 


Source Number 
West Point .... a einiatad a per ren ; 102 
I ak a a haa dae 57 
College of the City of New York..............002. 97 
ow er re ere. rere 78 
POTGRAM .. 200. Vdhleartiaa ai Gases ts te apn tac wae ne 57 
EE 2 arc: a) sales Sh wittoseanmaremarearasie we whee adh 9 

DS. sac ok dat he Sle deem dhe iaeateethe ies 400 

Hovuse’s 70 PSYCHONEUROTICS 

Source Number 
i. ffs Baer ore ita 54 
West Point (Cadet Hospital)...... ch atten 4 
oe Torte inoue 12 

| Ee ee ee ae ee es ny ee dss 70 


The following three tables give a statistical treatment of the 


symptom frequencies for each of the three groups under con 
sideration namely, I. House’s Normals; II. House’s Psychoneu 
rotiecs; III. Negro College Students. 

TABLE [7 


(Hovse’s 400 NoRMALS) 
Total Frequencies: 


Childhood Maturity 
Extreme Moderate Extreme Moderate 
EE  eKkavens 917 3831 1616 8422 
Average F..... 2.292 9.577 4.040 21.055 
Childhood Maturity 


Combined Average 
Frequency : 11.87 25.09 
TABLE II8& 
(Hovuse’s 70 PSYCHONEUROTICS) 
Total Frequencies: 


Childhood Maturity 
Extreme Moderate Extreme Moderate 
 « Ane 125 361 947 1695 
Average F.... 1.785 5.157 13.914 24.214 
Childhood Maturity 


Combined Average 
Frequency : 6.942 38.128 
TABLE III 
(193 NeGro CoLLEGE STUDENTS 
Total Frequencies: 


Childhood Maturity 
Extreme Moderate Extreme Moderate 
Total F... bn 491 1463 1004 3648 
Average F..... 2.544 7.580 5.202 18.902 
Childhood Maturity 
Combined Average 


Frequency : 10.124 24.104 





; : a eo” geese tiie 
6A Mental Hygiene Inventory, p. 68, op. cit. 

7 Mental Hygiene Inventory, p. 68, op. cit. 

8 Mental Hygiene Inventory, p. 70, op. cit. 
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In order to show forth the comparable data of the three pre- 
ding tables, the following abstract is given: 


TABLE IV 
| a) The Childhood of the Normals, the Psychoneurotics and the Negro College 
tudents compared: 


Combined Average F.: 
Normals Psychoneurotics Negro College Students 
11.87 6.94 10.124 


b) The Maturity of the Normals, the Psychoneurotics and the Negro College 


udents compared: 


Combined Average F.: 
Normals Psychoneuroties Negro College Students 
25.09 38.13 24.104 


of th 
er con 
choneu 


[It is obvious from the comparison of the combined average 
ymptom frequencies of these three groups that the symptom 
requency of the Negro group is approximately identical with 
that of House’s Normals both in childhood and maturity and since 
louse’s Normals were undoubtedly white students, it follows 
that the Negro college student is as healthy-minded as the white, 
inless a larger sampling of one or both groups should yield a 
more noticeable disparity in symptom frequency. 

055 In order to compare the combined average frequencies for the 
separate colleges® represented in House’s 400 Normals and those 
of Howard University students (Negro), the following table is 
supplied (Arranged from lowest to highest average symptom 


rate 





frequency): 
Childhood Maturity 
ae Howard (Negro) ' 10.12 West Point ee 20.97 
| West Point .....0. 10.77 Princeton ..... yao 21.28 
ue Princeton .... 11.03 Harvard..... 23 .44* 
err 11.89* Howard (Negro oa 24.10 
Fordham..... > caiatetace 12.01 8 eee 25.77 
= er hare 2.65 Fordham..... reas 26.70 
eg oe ee alae 12.89 si) eee PEs 30.31 
For a more analytical comparison of the three groups (Nor- 
ie mals, Psychoneurotics and Negro College Students), the symp- 
tom frequencies of the several groups may be stated in terms 
. of percentage for each of the hundred questions of the ‘‘Inven- 


tory’’ as follows: 





‘Data presented by House, A Mental Hygiene Inventory, p. 69, op. cit. 
* These results for Harvard were based on 9 cases. For a group of 76 Harvard 
students including the nine referred to House obtained: 
Combined Av. F: Childhood......... 10.145 Maturity...... 21.105 
which would place Harvard in second place for both childhood and maturity.) 
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70 54 26 
38 28 33 
67 48 18 
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From the above tabulation, it appears that with regard to 
the majority of symptoms the Negro college group identifies more 
nearly with House’s Normals. The coefficient of correlation be 
tween the symptom-frequency percentages of the Negro college 
students and those of House’s Normals proves to be .75 while 
that between the symptom-frequency percentages of the Negro 
group and those of House’s Psychoneuroties is .47. 

Those symptoms of the Negro group which appear definitely 
psychoneurotie, 7.e., resemble those of House’s Psychoneurotics, 
are as follows for childhood: disliking the company of boys, giving 
way to tantrums when will was balked, feeling ashamed of selt 
for having an interest in one’s body, the habit of biting finger- 
nails, a desire to steal things, shyness; while for maturity: fea 
of lightning, difficulty in making friends, difficulty in concentration 
because of having girls on brain, being ashamed to talk freel; 
about one’s sex life, having conflicting moods of love and hate 
for members of one’s family, difficulty in forgetting unpleasant 
experiences, enduring pain with difficulty, difficulty in standing 
disgusting smells, finding one’s self recalling painful experiences, 
the belief that people find fault with one, suspecting people ot 
underhanded motives and being troubled by thoughts of death. 
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it, has one caught it? Probably not, and yet the temptation is 

strong to inquire into the reasons for one man’s power, and 
another’s failure, or to find out what qualities made one man suc- 
ceed in one line of work and another in quite a different one. 
Statesmen and poets, autocrats and patriots, saints and artists, 
all make their mark on society and are remembered by future 
generations. Yet there must be certain characteristics which go 
to the making of a Garibaldi that are different from those making 
. St. Francis or a Catherine de Medici. One is tempted to ask 
what determines these characters, what these qualities are which 
give such a definite set to a life. 

Analysis is dangerous and difficult. Perhaps just because of 
that it is intriguing. To analyze a character which has made a 
real mark in history is too tempting to resist. To make inferences 
that may shed light on what qualities go into the making of a 
‘‘rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief’? is a game which 
attracted the writer even though the dangers and possible futility 
of it all are apparent. Perhaps after the traits of a man are dis- 
covered and tabulated, the real secret of his success has eluded 
the searcher and slipped away. Perhaps only the exterior of the 
man has been caught. It may be that it is the combination of 
these qualities that make the personality—as water is neither 
oxygen nor hydrogen—and the characteristics of the man taken 
in isolation may explain his life or his actions or his point of view 
no better than a description of oxygen or hydrogen explains water. 
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PS ee is an elusive thing. After one has analyzed 
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However, how can one tell without trying? Perhaps certaiy 
definite traits in St. Francis of Assisi made him respond to the 
business of living entirely differently than did Christopher 
Columbus. We might be able to catch the particular pattern thai 
made Lincoln remembered in one way and Aaron Burr in quite 
another. It might be possible to infer from an analysis of these 
people what qualities produced lives of one kind and what pro 
duced lives of another. 

The motive for this study of the personalities of these fey 
eminent men was simply that of interest in analysis of character, 
It was not expected that anything of any particular use would be 
discovered, but it seemed to be a chance for character study that 
had long appeared inviting. The basis of selection was provided 
by a study made by J. McKeen Cattell called ‘‘A Statistical Study 
of Eminent Men’’, published in Popular Science Monthly, 1903, 
V. 62, p. 359. Dr. Cattell aimed to find the names of the one thou 
sand most eminent men in history. To do this he studied six 
encyclopedias, counting the number of lines given to people men 
tioned at any length. The theory was that those names having 
the most space devoted to them in six encyclopedias could be 
counted the most eminent in history. These were again divided 
into hundreds. In the first one hundred—meaning the one hun 
dred most eminent men in history—occur such names as Napoleon, 
Frederick the Great, Raphael, St. Francis, Michelangelo, Gari 
baldi. 

The thought in the mind of the present writer was that a com 
parison of the lives of a few of these men would be an interesting 
piece of work, and a chart showing differences in their characters 
might lead to speculation intriguing if not especially vital. It was 
hoped that several might be studied in order to show definite 
comparisons and contrasts, but time allowed only five. It is hoped 
that later the study of contrasting personalities may be added. 

The actual selection of the names was made on a basis of 
interest, apparent contrast in personality, and availability of 
material about the lives. Five were finally selected. Charles 
Darwin, was chosen as representative of the scientists, perhaps 
heartless, cold-blooded, non-social, interested only in facts of 
nature; Cardinal Richelieu, the man of the church, who naturally 
ought to be interested in all things humanitarian and spiritual, 
and ought to exhibit qualities of unselfishness and mercy; Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, the statesman, who should show interest in his 
country’s welfare; St. Francis of Assisi, whom one would expect 
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to be mystical and unworldly; and Mozart, who would be likely to 
show qualities characteristic of an artist. The aim has been to 
analyze these men as objectively as possible. Biographies studied 
have been those showing the lives quite impersonally, and only 
those instances have been taken as indices which are bald state- 
ments of fact. The biographer’s inferences or interpretations 
have been discounted in every case. Even in the case of members 
of the family, their opinion of the man studied has not been given 
any attention. For instance, if his son said that Charles Darwin 
was a great lover of people, no notice was given to it. If, how- 
ever, there was a time when Darwin sought the company of simple 
people in the village, note was made of it as indicating that he 
was interested in human beings. The intention was to get as 
objective a slant as possible on each man’s traits and then make 
deductions later. 

Figure I was drawn up simply to show graphically the differ- 
ences between the men. Darwin has been rated low in ambition 
and Richelieu very high. These opinions were formed after read- 
ing their lives and making note of instances actually indicating 
such a disposition of this trait in the men. The actual references 
which were considered definite enough to point to the possession 
of a certain trait by the man in question have been listed on pages 
—~to —. These references have been used as the basis for Fig- 
ure I. No inferences have been drawn on either of these. The 
right to indulge in as much inference as desired, however, has 
been reserved for the end of the study. 


I] 


The question voluntarily arose as to the student’s capacity to 
judge personality and to analyze character. In order to test the 
reliability of her judgment, a preliminary study was made of five 
persons, very different from each other, who were well known to 
the writer. She analyzed them on the basis of the outline which 
is shown below. The scheme of rating was to place a plus sign 
in the bracket which best described the person, a double plus sign 
if the trait was very strong, or a single one if less so. The same 
outline was checked by one other person who knew the one studied 
very intimately. So the reliability of the close observer should 
be good. Cleeton and Knight have made a ‘‘Study of the Validity 
of Character Judgments Based on External Criteria’’, published 
in the Journal of Applied Psychology, Volume 8, 1924, page 215. 
Their conclusion is that: ‘‘(1) the ratings of close associates are 
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reliable; (2) the ratings of 70 casual observers are reliable: (3) traits 
the correlation between ratings of close associates and casual] ited 
observers is slightly better than chance.’’ When the blanks were T 
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finished the results were tabulated in a way to show the number ( 

of traits which both raters agreed were possessed by the person 

rated, and the number in which they differed. The number of 
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ts rated the same by both raters and the number of traits 
d differently by both raters, are given in Table LI. 
[he Table shows that the writer (as one of the judges) dis- 
ereed with the other judge only 8.6 per cent of the total number 
ratings. 
TABLE I 


NUMBER OF TRAITS RATED ALIKE AND UNLIKE BY BorH JUDGES 
Per Cent of 


Subject Unlike Like Ratings Unlike 
l 3 60 4.8 
2 7 56 11.1 
3 1 62 1.6 
4 8 55 12.7 
5 8 55 12.7 
Total 27 288 8.6 


The list of Personality traits was taken from Reams’ Study 
ublished in the Journal of Personnel Research for 1924, in which 
sets down all the separate qualities that go into the making of 
human being. The form of direct statements was chosen in 
rder that there might be more uniformity of conception of the 
meaning between the raters than might be possible with only one 
word. For instance, ‘‘has a breadth of vision and uses it to advan- 
tage in new and old situations’’ is easier for a non-analytical per- 
son to answer than any word which one might attempt to use. 
In the final tabulations of references taken from biographies 
ind in Figure I, one word only was used. Since this was the 


writer’s own work there was no danger of misinterpretation by 
some one else. 
[tT 
The writer is not prepared to state what personality is. As 
mentioned before, it is elusive and it is difficult to know whether 
it is the functioning of certain traits or whether it is the traits 
themselves. Edmund 8S. Conklin says ‘‘most psychologists think 
of the term personality as the most comprehensive applicable to 
the behavior of a single individual. It designates the sum total 
{ of the neuropsychie organization, and this includes intelligence, 
instinet, sentiment, motor control, all sets or patterns or deter- 
mining tendencies, all habits, all memories, all that which from 
within the organism is consciously or unconsciously governing or 
conditioning its behavior.’’? 








According to Warren, ‘‘ Personality is the entire mental organi- 
zation of a human being at any stages of his development.’’ 
( Woodworth says it ‘‘includes one’s physical temperament and 


1 Edmund 8. Conklin. Prin. of Abnormal Psy., 1927, p. 179. 
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instinctive and intellectual qualities.’’ Watson says, ‘‘Let us 
mean by the term personality an individual’s total assets (actua] 
and potential) on the reactive side. By assets we mean, first, the 
total mass of organized habits, the socialized and regulated 
instincts, the socialized and tempered emotions, and the combina 
tion and interrelations among these, and second, high coefficients 
both of plasticity (capability of new habit formation or altering 
of old) and of retentiveness (readiness of implanted habits to 
function after disuse).’’ 

According to Brandenbury it is ‘‘a composite of an individual’s 
typical reactions, physical, intellectual, emotional, to his environ 
ment, together with his various physical characteristics, which 
constitute what we call his general appearance. One’s personality 
depends upon both inherited qualities and environmental condi 
tions surrounding him. One’s environment has somewhat more to 
do with one’s personality than with one’s character; while 
heredity apparently plays the more important part in the matter 
of character.’’ * 

‘“The personality is the individual in action; it is as complex 
as human nature with its traces of racial history and individual 
experiences,’’ says C. Macfie Campbell.* 

If, then, we can find out how the man reacts to certain definite 
situations and what he says himself as to his feelings and thought, 
we have the results of the interplay of racial characteristics and 
environmental forces. In his behavior at certain times and to 
certain circumstances we find what has gone into the making of 
the man. If we can get the direct evidence of the actual situation, 
we can play it up against other qualities he exhibits and against 
those exhibited by other people, to find the preparation he has 
had as compared with that of others. We can get a tentative 
standard or average of characteristics and can see how the man 
may deviate from it in one way negatively, and, contrarily, posi 
tively in others. 

There has been no particular attempt to classify the charac 
teristics. There seems to be no special value in so doing from the 
standpoint of this study. The interest was more in analysis and 
contrast of characteristics than in classification. It would be pos 
sible, of course, to place the men in one of the outlines made by 
certain people, but these very outlines are still under discussion. 
Ribot’s Classification might be used: 


2 Quoted by George C. Brandenbury, ‘‘ Analyzing Personality’’ J. App. Psy. 1925, 
V. 9, p. 139 


3 Problems of Personality: Campbell and others, 1925, p. 66. 
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1. The Active Personality, or Character, including the Ordi 
ary Active, and the Great Active, which means the heroes of 
story. 

2. The Sensitive, including the Humble, the Contemplative and 
he Emotional. 

3. The Apachstic, the Amorphous, and the Unstable. He goes 

to say there may be combinations of these. 


Classification, however, seems to be beside the point in the 
tudy, and so we will make no attempt at it. 


IV 

This analysis of personalities brings out interesting lights. 
The writer hopes to study five other eminent men at a future date, 
to contrast with these. In the present study of the five men 
chosen, one was a scientist, one a churchman, one a mystic, one a 
statesman, and the last a musician. They seemed to be contrast- 
ing types. It is a common idea that scientists show detachment 
in social relationships and a love for the fact; that churchmen are 
full of the graces of humanity and of selflessness and mercy. We 
think of mystics as being other worldly, meditative, visionary; of 
statesmen as being moved by patriotic fervor, very active mentally 
and physically, magnetic leaders of men; and of artists as being 
sensitive to beauty, unbound by the conventions of society, moody, 
temperamental and the like. It would be interesting to study 
along with these an adventurer such as Christopher Columbus, a 
ruler like Frederick the Great, Abelard as the great lover, a liter- 
ary man like Carlyle and a poet like Wordsworth. A diagram 
showing the ‘‘curves of personality’’ of all these men should show 
some interesting points. Perhaps some time these latter ones can 
be studied. 

A contrast that stands out vividly in this present study is found 
between Darwin and Richelieu. Darwin displayed a love of the 
fact all his life. In his early school days the boy felt keen bore 
dom in lectures of the usual old-fashioned type. Why spend so 
much good time dwelling on side lights, when the heart of the 
matter was so simple? As a result of this he was rated by his 
teachers as rather low in mentality. What a light this sheds on 
what should be one’s attitude toward children and the agility with 
which they get into, or refuse to get into, the groove of the 


average! 


This love of clarity, of straightforwardness, seems to have been 
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always characteristic of him. In his trip on ‘‘The Beagle’’ his 
attitude toward the captain and crew was characterized by this 
sincerity. He was always very clear and definite in his dealings 
with others. He refused to quarrel with the members of the crew 
because he kept clear in his thinking. This developed into a sin- 
cerity that was most marked all through his life. In his scientific 
work he never allowed a theory to harden into a conviction. He 
was always open minded and always interested in the core of the 
matter, never in externals. 

Contrasted with this clarity of thought and sincerity of Dar 
win is Cardinal Richelieu’s attitude. Ambition ruled this so-called 
servant of the Church beyond everything else. Perkins shows 
how he ingratiated himself with people, how he made prominent 
men like him, in order to use all the resources at his command as 
stepping stones for his own advancement. He took pains to keep 
in with both parties and feigned submission to those in authority, 
in order to advance himself. Darwin, with his reverence for truth, 
in no instance was troubled by thoughts of his own advancement. 
We rate him low in ambition, because all he seems to have eared 
for was the discovery of fact. His own personal progress entered 
into his endeavors in a very small measure, and yet the Servant 
of the Church pushed himself ahead every possible moment. 

Darwin never posed as one wishing to do anything for 
humanity. There is evidence that he never had any idea what 
the effect of his studies would be in history and even thought they 
might not be very important. He never was concerned with the 
welfare of society in any self-conscious way. Yet the chart shows 
Darwin very high in all the humanitarian virtues—kindness, gen 
erosity, and sympathy. On the other hand, Richelieu, who posed 
as being a worker for humanity, rates very low in all these same 
virtues. Disraeli, the statesman, seems to be between the two. 
With great ambition—and inordinate vanity—he used all his 
power to raise himself in Parliament. He considered power the 
most important object in life. He married for money, and so in 
both his home and his country he lived where he did not love. 
But in each case he showed fidelity. He made a bargain with the 
woman he married and with the country he served, but he was 
true to each. His sincerity was of the practical kind, untouched 
by any fervor, rather deliberate, as in the paying of a debt, and 
based on selfish motives—but he played the game. 

St. Francis, on the other hand, burned with sincerity. His was 
the fidelity of the lover. He became a part of all that had value 
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r him, and he gave himself, literally, to a whole cause or to the 
tails of it, to a person who stood for the ideal or for any part 
‘it. The birds were creatures of God and he adored them. The 

moon was his sister, the sun his brother, and his life blood 
ilsed with his faithfulness toward them. 

In the matter of judgment an interesting contrast is shown. 
The politician had shrewdness, clarity of thinking, and keen judg- 
ment. Disraeli ‘‘looked at England with the eyes of an unpreju- 
diced foreigner’’. His views were clear and sharp. Richelieu’s 
judgment was so keen that it was sought by those in authority. 
He was very discreet and careful in decisions. Darwin’s judg- 
ment in his chosen field of interest was excellent, but in his busi- 
ness dealings and social relations it was not so sure. St. Francis 
and Mozart, as one would expect, were lacking in acuity. They 
lived in the world of the senses to a greater degree than the others 
and had less shrewdness. 

In friendliness also there are differences. Richelieu’s only 
conception of a friend was of one whom he could use. If the need 
was over, the friendship was over. If the friend stood in the 
way of his own advancement it was the friend who was forgotten, 
not himself, even if it meant cruelty and infliction of pain. Dis- 
raeli did not go to such lengths, but the thought behind his friend- 
ships was his own success. There seems to be no grounds for 
supposing that he sacrificed a friend, as Richelieu did. Perkins 
shows that the latter’s life was often endangered by people who 
hated him because he was an ingrate and two-faced. There is no 
instance of this extreme in Disraeli’s life, but he said, ‘‘To govern 
men, you must either excel them or despise them.’’ He used 
despising them as a means of excelling them. 

In Mozart and Darwin are found the traces of true friendship. 
Darwin was always attracted to scholarly men and loved being 
with simple village folk. He was devoted to his family and loved 
having his friends about him. As a child, Mozart exhibited 
extreme sensitiveness to people. He craved affection, but he was 
moved by great emotion. Disraeli and Richelieu felt only the 
intellectual side of social relationship. A friend to them was 
someone useful. Darwin thought of his own part in friendship. 
He gave himself, and service was a concept he understood. Mozart 
was all emotion in his relations with people. He was extremely 
demonstrative. When he was introduced to Maria Theresa, he 
jumped in her lap and kissed her. He tried to kiss the Marquise 
de Pompadour and was wounded to the quick when she rebuffed 
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him. He adored his family always. ‘‘After God, my Papa.’’ He 
dreaded the idea that his family might think anything bad of him. 
To St. Francis, friends as companions of this earthly journey did 
not exist. All men were equal in his mind and were part of the 
general ecstacy in which he lived. He poured out love on every 
living thing, men and creatures alike, as God’s children, without 
discrimination and without feeling the need for them. 

The five characters show a nice contrast in leadership. Dis 
raeli ‘‘played a lone hand’’. He was extremely independent and 
shrewd; he could be submissive when desirable and change his 
tactics when necessary very quickly. He worked better alone, and 
so, though he accomplished so much, his quality of leadership is 
rated low. Darwin could only form laws of nature, for beetles and 
barnacles. People were unnecessary for his life work, although 
his aptitude for friendship make him very companionable. There 
was no test of his ability to lead men, for his great theories would 
have spread regardless of his power over other people. st. 
Francis lived in a world of eestacy, and cared nothing for the 
effect of his personality on others. His magnetism was so great, 
however, that he unconsciously attracted men, who formed them- 
selves into an order called by his name. 

On the other hand, the Politician naturally was a born leader. 
Richelieu was the head of any activity he undertook in his life. 
His influence in enforcing order kept Louis from overthrowing 
him. His courage and indomitable will made him an excellent 
commander, never discouraged. His whole existence, as he saw it 
from the point of view of his ambition, was built on the power to 
make other people conform to his leadership. To lose this would 
have been to lose all he held most sacred. This swaying of people 
was the very essence of his life, while with Mozart the reverse 
was true. Without people in the world, he would have composed 
marvelous melodies. His contact with people deepened and 
sweetened his music, however, as happened through his love 
affairs with Aloysia Weberm, who became his wife. But people 
did not form the essence of his activity. 

In vanity Richelieu and Disraeli rate high. Mozart, also, was 
very vain over his own compositions. He repeatedly told of the 
wonderful things he had created. St. Francis thought so little of 
himself that vanity did not exist, and Darwin was really very 
humble in his estimate of his ability and accomplishments. 

These comparisons could go on indefinitely. Each man showed 
such a different reaction to the events in his life and seemed to 
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d the elements of character in such different amounts that the 
, total made a man totally different from the rest. The ques 

is—does a man to have power politically, like Richelieu, have 
be merciless? Must he rate very low in the humanities in order 
vecomplish his ends? It would be necessary to study several 
lers to answer this question. 

[he man’s personality is certainly the sum total of his char 
eristies. His reactions toward the events in his life taken as 
hole make him the man he is. Whether these reactions are in 
power to change and control, and how much they are formed 
his racial history and so are already set, are questions for other 
lies than this one. 

DARWIN 
Character Traits (Ward, C. H.)* 


26, followed father’s judgment 
tual Characteristics: 5, elassies, rated rather low: 12, dislike of 
lectures; 52, interest in facts 
sm: 61, if interested; 79, all new experiences; 188, even when 
tired; 189, to get things done; 217-9, elation and depression; 368, 
ngs when walking; 369, toward people and things 
hip: 3, love of father; 8, to follow father’s profession; 45, at 
llege, popular, sporty, companionable; 47, intellectual people; 56, 
lowed father’s wishes 
fy: 59, 187, to captain; 88, overlooked quarrel; 192, wholeheaded 
liking; 210, formed opinions of others; 59, straightforwardness 
ing on eruise; 196, in discussion; 190, recognized his ignorance; 
never allowed theory to harden into conviction 
is T'¢ nde neu: 105. God’s power ; 373. over worked conserence : 43. 
teral truth of Bible; 4, helped by prayer 
y: 121, cause for everything; 130, acute observation; 157, looked 
evidence; 271, over and over his own material; 369, microscopic 


work : 380, tools, ete., simple 


f sity: 130, governs his work; 130, for everything natural 
ynation: 130, verifies what he sees; invented experiments 
nplomacy and Tact: 134, in remarks of associates 
: Kindness: 135, to his horse; 256, to his ehildren; 369, hated to hurt 


animals; 377, never punished children; 378, companion with children, 
378, sensitive to sight of blood; 379, loved company, 379, interest in 
village people. 


Generosity and Sympathy: 177, treated savages; 373, toward children 





regarding money; 7, refusal to use angleworms; 51, with animals; 
$1, thought of slavery abhorrent. 
sistence: 138, to get water; 197, strong will 


* Numerals indicate page. 
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Courage: 174, did not look at hardships. 

Humor: 175, relating experiences; 212, considering tabulating of his 
contemporaries; 272, of his assumptions; 372, ‘‘incidents from 
remarks.’’ 

Discernment: 190, read character; 224, in testing and judging people 
Appreciation: 192, of kindness; 192, of attention; 195, of his own achieve. 
ments; 261, of friendship; 46, music — liked it, but had no ear. 
Sensitiveness: 192, to atmosphere, liked harmony; 297, depression ove 

his work; 8, loved poetry. 

Humility: 193, to be inconspicuous; 265, his theory as hypothesis for 
world to consider; 373, surprised at others’ estimate, absence of pre- 
tence, ignoramus; 83, diffident about recording views; 381, hardly; 
expected to convince others; 381, about excusing himself. 

Ambition: 49, no aspirations to be great scientist. 

Good Sport: 197, defeat about a theory ; 377, not to take a rest; 382, w 
complaining about illness; 254, hereditary illness. 

Faith: 260, in his own work; 272, in his opinion. 

Toward Nature: 372, loved natural things. 

laterary Tastes: 376, not exalted. 


- 


RICHELIEU 
Character Traits (Perkins, J. B.) 

Vanity: 21, family seat, desire for splendor; 30, worldly and ambitious 
30, loved authority; 31, loved splendor and pomp and power; 
political distinction ; 48, pressed himself on people; 105, shown in his 
dress as soldier and exhibiting skill as horseman, advanced fortun 
for family pride, not love. 

Ambition: 23, eareer of soldier; 27, sought rank, precedence; 31, us 
resources as stepping stones; 32, desiring literary distinction, n 
ability ; 48, 62, attached himself to those with power; 49, made prom 
nent men like him; 72, ingratiates himself, ambition to be prim 
minister; 150, ambitious, practical; 150, he set strict limits to what 
he undertook; 308-17, desire for literary fame but no talent. 

Fighter: 24, innate; 37, not disheartened at rebuff; 75, domineering and 
absolute, will stand for no dissension or diversion of authority. 

Judgment: 27, decided ministry was not profitable; 30, keenness helped 
his decisions; 32, judicious, though imperious; 64, very discreet, ca! 
lie low and wait; 74, sought by those in authority. 

Decisiveness: 27, acted promptly; 28, resents delay; 51, bald and de 
cisive in policies. 

Self-Confidence Application: 27, applies himself well; 143, entire con 
fidence in self; 217, conviction of the justice of his own policy was 
always strong. 

Fidelity: 31, performs duties with fidelity; 66, feignedly submissive to 

authority; 73, kept in with both parties; 81, interest of France at 
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art, desire to destroy its enemies and make it powerful; 124, un- 


His rateful but for the welfare of state. 
rom ;; 32, Preaching. 

ty: 33, tried to improve condition of church; 35, not scrupulous 
ple n obtaining opportunities; 63, profession of zeal profuse; 69, pre- 


ender, selfish and unscrupulous; 305, swore a great deal when angry. 
rstition: 33, extreme. 
lity: 35-6, kow-towed for authority. 

endship: 44, only for those who aided him; 45, kept powerful friends 
vorking for him; 76, his power was maintained only because of his 
ecomplishments, otherwise it would be wrested from him; 77, hated 
yy those in authority, denounced as faithless, cold, merciless; 114, life 
ften endangered by people who hated him because ingrate and 
double faeed; 181, most bitter enemies were women, no powers to 
nfluence them, bitter toward them. 

dership: 56, born leader; 74, bound to be head in any activity under- 
taken; 77, influence in enforeing good order kept Louis from over- 
throwing him; 99, courage and indomitable will made him excellent 
commander, never discouraged. 

igious Tendencies: 52, changed from minister to minister of war; 
80, sympathies with Catholics, but priest always second to politician; 
86, when prime minister his policies were not governed by considera- 
tion of religion; 92, clung to the forms of ritual and religion, fond- 
ness for ecclesiastical warriors; 96, asked spiritual assistance from 
church in war undertakings; 106, strong Catholic, great deal of satis- 
faction in converting Protestant ; 268, raising standard of clergy. 

Voody, Melancholy: 65, if advancement did not come at once; 66, easily 
depressed. 

ersistence: 177, tireless vigilance in watching the foibles and weaknesses 
of the King; 104, eannot be deterred from what he has set his mind on. 

‘hrewdness: 77, pretended to be only the king’s shadow in the execution 
of duties; 77-8, realized that in order to keep in favor with king, 
must keep near him, prevent prejudice; 115, his native subtlty and 
secretiveness, defeat other’s plans by secret means; 119, cunning in 
suspecting plots and overthrowing them. 

Tact and Diplomacy: 80, if not in sympathy with their views, wise 

; enough not to express his views and discourage their zeal for his 
advancement. 

Independence: 81, takes affairs of state into own hands and asks no 
advice and consults no one; 112, his will controlled every part of 
administration, no help from others. 

Faith: 99, jealousy shown in fear of Louis’ wife, that she might exert 

too much influence with king; suspicious of any one who became inti- 


mate with king; 151, distrust people on surface but when he gives 


= ed 


confidence, gives it fully. 
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Sympathy: 107, unwilling to persecute Protestants for the sake of 
storing Catholicism; 115, merciless in handling revolts vs. his power 
118, execution of enemies mark him merciless, but not cruel, prob 
ably necessary for community; 145, did not want equality of taxa 
tion, ete., fear of mass becoming unruly and insubordinate 

Sincerity: 112-114, points out faults of king to the latter, making 
XIII dread his homilies 

Courage: 115-117, courageous in meeting his enemies and their plot 
117, powers hung by a thread but no fear that he might lose it 

Sensiiiweness: 124, cold though he was he was not insensible to charges 


/ 


of ingratitude made by Mary de Medici. 

Generosity: 187, 8, was lavish both in private and public life; 208, did 
not easily forgive. 

Appreciation: Love of imposing buildings and magnificence; 303, ir 
terest in theatre, liked little other amusement ; 304, no taste for excess 
moderation ; 308, 317, fond of literature and library discussion. 

Kindnesss 303, likes pets; 304, kind though rigorous master, was liberal 


to those who were faithful. 


DISRAELI 
Character Traits (Raymond, E. T.) 


Ambition: 23, activities and all his philosophy centered around one end 
to be a big man; 24, placed power as the worthiest object in lif 
27-8, desired power in spite of handicap of race and poverty; 42 
) 


longing for power makes him serve a country he does not love; 51-2 
talked about wanting to be Prime Minister even before he had any 


Leadership: 22, ‘‘he felt born with a predestination to rule.’’ 


office ; 92, married for money. 

Diploma ys: Y, adept in the ways of polities, straddled the fenee whe 
strategic, ete.; 54, adapted his political views to the desire of a 
career; 54, was not averse to the use of cant as a medium of political 
exchange ; 64, believed a statesman must be ‘‘practical,’’ and conform 
to the sentiments of the people; 72, his undependable humor, and 
explosive disposition often caused him to be tactless; 185, very philo- 
sophieal in aecepting restrictions to his actions. 

Intellect: 18, ‘‘felt the folly (from boyhood), of learning words instead 
of ideas’’; 19, hated drudgery of learning but loved books; 20, hated 
universities, disliked idea of ‘‘second-hand thoughts’’; 158, had n 
knowledge or inclination for science. 

Persistence: 27-8, though handicapped by race and poverty, he kept on 


striving after power; 106-7, though excommunicated by his party, he 
was not reduced to submission; 185, disregards gibes and taunts, 


keeps right on; 225, rejected at one turn, he turns to another. 


Energy: 79, tried to be orthodox in party views, but usually found him- 


self attacking party laws; 93, could not follow stereotyped party 
principles long, hated details, demanded action. 
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ernment: 159-160, saw that much of the scientific speculation of the 
lay was socially noxious. 

igment: 36, keenness in condemning the industrial millenium and 
party system in England; 51-2, clear vision, looked on England with 
eyes of an unprejudiced foreigner; 53, views are clear and sharp, has 
no ‘‘English wooliness’’; 155, as a Jew, he could get a wider outlook 
on England’s condition and power. 

enture: 27, 8, 9, gambled for money, for political power, whole 
philosophy is that of a gambler: 47, became a speculator of other’s 
money, as a business and political deal; 77-8, liked to deal with 
isurers and have fair battles of wits with them. 

lity: 30, used his pen unscrupulously in the interests of financial 
schemes ; 62, willing to accept support from anyone who could help 
him, regardless of their principles; 169, 70, stooped to take money 
from friends, to live on 

erity: 14, complete freedom from reticence and English type of 
modesty ; 15, draws a true picture of himself in his novel; 45, open 
to suggestions about his speeches and clothes; 93, often began a suit 
in a mean spirit, but usually ended better than men of more lofty 
pretensions. 

nerosity: 75, always in debt, for political life was expensive 

mor: 12, uncertain, often allowed himself to descend to the ridiculous ; 
60, ability of laughing at himself at times, and considering himself 
a ‘‘forked radish’’; 72, humor, though genuine, was at times unde- 
pendable, causing him to be tactless. 

yous Tendency: 82, to him, racial purity of Jews was vital, theology 
of Jews was not so vital; 158, is a skeptic, his belief in Christianity 
s political; 257, is a conforming skeptic, because he recognizes that 
the church is a strong power against revolutions. 

lelity: 34, true to himself, had the strength of his convictions, when 
he had once defined his principles; 42, true to Jerusalem, his native 
land; 92, faithful to his wife, whom he had married for money, and 
never forgot the good turn. 

endship: 18-19, his heroic day dreaming made him target of in- 
sults by school fellows; 87, though his dress, manner and _ polities 
were condemned by most men, his charm was contagious and he 
made friends; 93, never sponged on his friends, although he con- 
tinually faced a debtor’s prison; 165, had a few warm friends, but 
was by no means loved and had many of enemies. 

ippreciation: 25-6, loved cathedrals, pictures, and music, which he found 
on travels; 38-9, thrilled by scenes and imagery of places to which 
he travels; 40, in the recounting and recognition of the lost splendor 
of Judaism; 58, he had the ‘‘poet’s vision,’’ but not the power of 
giving shape to what he saw; 85-6, sympathetic with men of letters, 
felt intellectual standing of country important. 
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Sensitiveness: 35-6, in youth could not judge himself impersonally, keer 
felt praise and censure. 

Imagination: 18-19, indulged in heroie day dreams, making school 
intolerable; 22, sometimes he felt the craving to create a work, | 
he submerged these. 

Vanity: 24, dressed to attract women, in order to gain power; 83-4, 
exaggerated dress and ornate diction made him a laughing stock 
Parliament; 87, sensitive to flattery, admitted he was ‘‘ inordinate! 
vain’’; 263, but not interested in personal recognition of servic 
Refused a title. 

Pugnacity: 133, is a fighter, even though he fights not quite fairly. 

Dramatic-Feeling: 12, acting was his life; 25-6, skilful in describing 
what he saw; 32, loved mystery, had his first works copied for hin 
to preserve secrecy as to identity; 32, often used codes and joined 
secret societies to further this love of mystery ; 49, entry into Wycom): 
politically, was very spectacular. 

Affection: 41, deep natural feeling and happy family relations, harmon 
between himself and sister; 55-6, although of an affectionate natur 
he would not let love imperil his career. 

Shrewdness: 138, ‘‘with true Hebrew instinct he makes himself th 
power behind the throne.’’ 

Independence: 167, would be no man’s lackey in polities. 

Patience: 225, sits through dreariest debates of Parliament without show 
ing his boredom. 

Prudence: 227, watches Civil War in U. S. without interfering or saying 
anything about it. 

Superstition: 257, strong belief in supernatural. 


MOZART 
Character Traits (Nohl, Louis) 


Appreciation: 8, from childhood cared for nothing that was not accom 
panied by music; 10, ear for music was so acute that he could tell a 
variation of an eighth of a tone; 13, could tell every note the moment 
he heard it, composed without aid of a piano, played by ear only; 
15, natural sense of the beautiful, which his travels had developed ; 
50, appreciated the efforts of his father in educating him; 98, realized 
the ultimate source of music lay in earnestness of feeling. 

Sensitiveness: 9, continually asking a friend of the family if he loved 

him ; 9, sensitive to allurements of pleasure of every kind ; 12-13, tried 

to kiss Madame de Pompadour, was rebuffed, and was deeply hurt; 

29-30, sensitive to the beauty and charm of women; 34, sensitive to 

the theatrical tendency of the times and his musie shows this; 43-4, re 

finement and sensitivity to surroundings makes him offended by 
coarseness ; 81, love—when it came, was reflected in his works, making 
them richer, fuller and more charming; 91-2, jealous of any person 
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who wrote an opera; 95, dreads the idea that his family think any- 
thing bad of him; 125, is hurt by his father’s reproach. 
ection: 9, eraving for it; 28, attachment to mother and sister, always 
thinking of them and writing to them; 95, confiding love, ‘‘ After 
God, my papa.”’ 
thusiasm: 9, put his soul into whatever he did, forgetting all else; 
9. very vivacious and full of fire, only training of father keeps him 
from being a wild youth; 11, very impetuous when introduced to 
Maria Theresa, as a child, ‘he jumps in her lap and kisses her. 
igious Tendencies: 22, gained religious feeling through music, and 
through music he expressed his own religious experience. 
Decisiveness: 23, curt and brief in expressing his appreciation and re- 
sponse to beauty. 
imbition: 24, desire to attain fame and success; 40, craved action and 
the opportunity to try his strength and display his powers; 43, felt 
impelled to go where he might prove by his deeds the power that was 
in him; 64, ambition to elevate the German opera; 84, did not forget 
ambition in his love affairs. Rejoiced at the way an aria dedicated 
to his fiancee was appreciated by the world; 89-90, hates to bury 
himself from the world; 102-104, always wanted to go out in the 
world and display his talent. 
tellectual: 24, highest intellectual labor had supplemented his natural 
sense of the beautiful; 26, a critic says ‘‘He studies the beautiful in 
nature and then gives us back that beauty adorned with the rarest 
grace’’; 26, adaptability to the whims of the singers of his selections. 
Can always change to meet them; 101, memory excellent, could re- 
member and reproduce anything he heard; 110, ability to grasp the 
fundamentals of a situation, seen in his treatment of a theme. 
Persistence: 27, untiring effort. Would not spare himself, earnest occu- 
pation and uninterrupted labor had made him prematurely serious; 
32, worked hard at everything, in composing an opera for Maria 
Theresa he worked so hard that he ‘‘was always sleepy’’; 46, through 
industry he was able to rise above all the coarseness and rudeness of 
environment; 63, kept trying for a position at court which had been 
refused him; 85, keeps the real object of his travels in view. Studies 
diligently. 


ipplication: 36, puts himself into his composing, so that it is his whole 
life 

Frankness: 37, admits that it is creditable of himself to have written 
operas in Italy; 38-9, sincerity in describing the dazzling reception 
of an opera; 48, was conscious of the opinion which the world had 
of him, and took no trouble to conceal it; 69, ealls Stein’s daugh- 
ter’s playing ‘‘bad’’; 88, admits that when the artist Wieland, heard 

him play, he ‘‘was charmed.’’ 

Kindness: 50. desire to take eare of his sister; 90, wishes to use his 

talent to help a poor family. 
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Humor: 54, father remarks upon his wit and jocoseness; 70, is very Ny) 
jocose, banters with his cousin; 149, calls his marriage jocosely th, 
‘elopement from the Auge Gottes.’’ ) 

Faith: 56, confidence in human nature, as a result of inexperience 

Self-Confidence: 62, describes to the Elector of Nymphenberg his qua 
fications and abilities; 65-6, ‘‘Everyone wondered. I played as if | 
were the greatest fiddler in Europe’’; 126, confidence in his decisions 
even though he hates to defy his father he follows his own conviction 
127, he states: ‘‘I need only consult my reason and my heart to do 
what is right and proper.’’ 

Obedience: 67, trust and submission to his father, asks his advice about 
everything; 94, very submissive. Bends his inexperience to his 
father’s tried and tested prudence ; 138, at the insistence of his fathe: 
he changes residences 

Pugnacity: 68, quick retorts and a ‘‘ wicked tongue’’ to use against peop! 
who do not accept him; 148-9, when his father objects to his marriag 
he makes short work of it, and elopes. 

Amorousness: 69-70, trifles with affections, enjoys playing with differer 
women; 73-4, is a gay cavalier; plays up to women. 

Sincerity: 77-78, is whole-hearted in praise of a young prima donna 
90, condemns marriages for money; wishes to make his wife hap 
and not to make a fortune by her 

Leadership: 102, is not worldly enough to push himself. Grimm says 
‘*He is little versed in the arts which lead to suecess.”’ 

Unworldliness: 102, ‘‘knew little of the ways of the world and remained 


ignorant of them through lite 


Fidelity: 122, bore annoyment on part of archbishop, for his father’ 
sake; 150, absolute fidelity to his wife. 
Humility: 127, in reply to his father’s criticism, he says, ‘‘My chief C) 
fault is apparently, that I do not act as I should act.’’ De 
Generosity: 138, the care that his wife-to-be took of him when staying 
at her home, generated in him the desire to eare for her, in lil . 
manner 
ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI ] 
Character Traits (Chesterton, G. K.) 


Leadership: 41-2, leader of French fashions and a romantie ringleader 
among the young men. 

Ambition: main ambition was to win fame as a French poet, and above 
that to win fame as a soldier. 

Religious Tendency: 16, his religion not like a theory but like a love 
affair. A lover of God and men. 

Appreciation: 40, passion for French poetry, nicknamed ‘‘the little 
Frenchman’’ because of this; love of gay and bright apparel. 
Generosity: 42, extravagant and benevolent in the use of money; 44, j 
beggar asks for help during transaction, later follows beggar to give 


him money, swears to God he will never refuse help to poor. 
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ithy: 43, had liking for people who had been put hopelessly in 
the wrong. 
fy: 43, pride in his courtesy and good manners 
rity: 44, perfect sincerity and confidence in his vows; 47, assump 
tion and recognition of equality of man. Doubt as to which he should 
tend to, merchant or beggar; 63, having decided for himself the best 
urse to take, he takes it, eolleets stones for echureh; 56—57, sincerity 
with himself, what he considers best course he follows, regardless of 
iblie opinion or his ambition 
: 45, swiftness, impetuosity, and something of impatience. Always 
this element of action and speed; 55-6, went to fight long before his 
ckness should have allowed him: 63, active, but often minded change; 
2, activity and enthusiasm carried over into his new life, fasting, ete., 
ist as furiously as he had gone into battle 
nee: 63, perseverance in the matter of collecting stones for the 
63-4, true humility, begs for stones from others, builds temple 
th his own hands; 72, begged for food and clothing, wore the worst 
he could, not the best; said that the secret of life lay in being 
ervant and secondary figure, rejoiced in having made a fool of 
elf in order to serve his Lord; 110-112, equality of men, and 


nself as a servant to them all; 72, simplicity in manner and living, 


d worst thing 

s: 92-93, happy temperament, rejoiced in his pursuits and 
poverty; 122, headstrong and impetuous, faced bishop and em 
peror with no qualms, about such questions as founding new order; 
138, enthusiasms shown; 145, threw himself into things abruptly as 


he had just thought of them 


ewdness: 115, shrewd in standing up for his convictions 
ecisiveness: 120, straightforward always went directly to the point. 


Never beat around bushes. 
nplicity: 123, abrupt simplicity wins him the favor of Rome. Goes 
right up to people and tells them what he wants 
ect: 142, constructive in his manner of thinking, believed it better 
to ereate Christians than to destroy Moslems; 176, ignored books and 
book learning. He regarded world as a fresh world, which had 
scarcely any history 
Kindness: taken prisoner, one was cowardly, others ignored him, but 
St. Francis was as congenial with him as with others; 51, aeted with 
a natural and simple largeness. 
idventure: 55, delighted in chivalry and was accomplished cavalier and 
fighting man, thirsted for glory. 
Vysticism: 56, faith in the vision, patience in the working out of these 
; VISIONS, waited for them to be realized and fulfilled : 62 3, romance 
and joy in following a love. goes out into eold with little on. bursts 


into song in French; 76, romantic, true troubadour. Talked of pov 
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erty as his most glorious and gracious lady; 99, couldn’t see woods 
for trees. He didn’t want to. Each tree was too vital and separat: 
to him; was a realist. Did not understand or approve of mysticism 
To him, no abstract thing. Each thing too real and outstanding ip 
itself; treated animals with equality. 

Courage: 56-7, impetuosity and supreme courage. Fear of leper. Say 
one when riding, jumped off horse and put arms around neck and 
gave money, recognized his courage was being challenged ; 67, courage 
shown in living with and working for, lepers; courage shown in regard 
to remedy used to cauterize his eye. 

Sensitiveness: 58, loss of social prestige after his humiliating return 
(following the vision) hurt him. Very sensitive. 

Faith: 59, enthusiasm and abounding confidence that others would unde: 
stand leads him to appropriate some of his father’s money to rebuild 
church; 119-20, optimism, in begging for food and clothes he was 
trusting a great deal of human nature. Regarded all men as friend 

Unworldliness: 61, gives up all relations with father and worldly goods 
and goes out by himself; 72-3, disregard and not interested in world]; 
goods. 

Judgment: 63, judgment and discrimination shown in building of chure! 
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SOME FORMS OF SYMPATHY: A PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
ANALYSIS 
By HOWARD BECKER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


3ased primarily on Max Scheler’s Wesen und Formen der Sympathie. 


OME years ago, when attempting to write a satisfactory thesis 
S on the social psychology of bereavement,’ the writer became 

aware of the fact that all the analyses of the phenomena ot 
sympathy available in English were distressingly superficial, not 
to say banal. Max Scheler’s book, The Nature and Forms 
Sympathy, came to his attention shortly after the thesis was 
finished, and in spite of the difficulties presented by a style highly 
complex even for German, proved very illuminating. An oppor 
tunity to study at Cologne, where Scheler then taught (1926-27) 
was gladly accepted, and the year spent there made the book to 
which aequaintanece with Scheler was primarily due seem ever 
more worthwhile.” As a consequence of the whole set of cireum 


stances, the present paper is a combination of translated excerpts 
from The Nature and Forms of Sympathy, lecture notes taken i 
Scheler’s courses, illustrations gleaned from the thesis mentioned 
above, ete. The basic ideas are Scheler’s; the writer has merely 


acted as interpreter.*® 

Sympathy is a term with a long and varied history, but instead 
of gaining in precision and definiteness, it has gradually become 
one of the vaguest concepts with which the social psychologist 
has to deal; a point has now been reached where it must either 
be disearded or given a precise, limited meaning. This paper is 
an attempt to do the latter. 

We must distinguish between genuine sympathy and all be 
havior which serves only the apprehension, the understanding, 
and eventually the emotional imitation of the experiences of others. 


1 The thesis was written under the supervision of Professor T. D. Eliot of North 
western University. See his article, ‘‘The Adjustive Behavior of Bereaved Families 
A New Field of Research,’’ Social Forces, VIII, 4 (June, 1930), pp: 543-549. 

See the writer’s review of Wesen und Formen der Sympathie in the Am. J. of 
Sociology, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4, January, 1928, pp. 637-42. 

Interpretation is peculiarly difficult because Scheler writes in terms of phenom 
enology and ‘‘act-psychology’’ which are quite unfamiliar to the English-speaking 
world. It has been impossible entirely to avoid such terms; if the reader finds the 
style ponderous, the writer can only say that he is unable to lighten it further without 
destroying the theoretical background. 
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‘experiences’’ emotional states as well as the more common 
tations of the term are meant.) The sort of behavior just 
tioned has been frequently considered, with no shadow of 
eation, to be the same as sympathy. The chief reason for 
error has been the theory of projective empathy (which is 

illy ascribed to Lipps), through which its proponents attempt 
iltaneously to explain empathy and so-called ‘‘sympathetic’’ 

avior. It is at once clear, however, that every sort of rejoicing 
freude) or pity (Mitleid) postulates some kind of knowledge 
erning the facts of the experience of others and concerning the 
ty of this experience. The suffering of another is not first 
en’’ through the medium of pity (fellow-suffering); rather 
this suffering already be given in some form before it is 
ble for anyone, regarding it, to become a fellow-sufferer. 
ee the head of a child ‘‘erying itself blue in the face’’ only 
head on a body, and not as a phenomenon expressing pain 
inger; and on the other hand, to see it as such an expression 
omenon, 2.e., to see it normally, but nevertheless to have no 
for the child—these are totally different facts. Pity and 
pathy, as experienced, are always subsequent to the already 

p tied. 

\nother’s experience (Alter-experience) can be fully present 
perception as a result of imitatively experiencing or ‘‘mim 
hizing’’ without prior sympathetic feeling of any kind being 


rehended and understood experience of another person who 


ent. A man means something very definite when he says: 
hare your feelings (I mimpathize with you) about the matter 
[ have no sympathy for you.’’ Mimpathizing remains in 
sphere of cognitive behavior. The historian, the novelist, 
| the dramatic artist must possess in high degree the gift of 
itatively experiencing and its accompanying mimpathy, but 
y do not in the least need to have sympathy with their objects 
d persons. Mimpathy, with its correlate, the act of living one 
into the experience of another person, or imitative experience, 
t be sharply distinguished from sympathy; mimpathy is not 
experience of the real feeling as a condition, while sympathy is. 
comprehend by feeling, when we mimpathize, only the quality 
the other’s feeling—altogether without its passing over into 
or creating a similar real feeling. 
The acts which make present to perception the existence of 
er selves and of their experiences will not here be investigated 
extenso. This only need be called to special attention: the 
resence of Alter-experience is immediately given, and is not 
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mediated by any sort of logical or rational judgment. We perceive 
shame in blushing and joy in laughter. The contention that firs} 
only a body is given is quite erroneous. Only to the physician 
or the natural scientist is anything of the sort given; that is to 
say, to man insofar as he artificially abstracts from the primarily 
given phenomenon of expression. 

Again, if we imitate involuntarily a gesture of fear or joy, the 
imitation is never called forth merely by the optical image of 
this gesture: the impulse to imitation occurs only when we have 
already comprehended the gesture as an expression of fear or 
of joy. If it is argued that this comprehension is possible only 
through the mediation of a tendency to imitate, and through the 
consequent reproduction of a previously experienced joy or fear 
(plus empathetic projection of the emotion thus ‘‘ reproduced into”’ 
the Alter) then the argument is evidently circular. 

Moreover, the imitation of another’s movements of expression 
can never make comprehensible to us the act of understanding 
the life of that other. Imitation and reproduction of an experience 
similar to the experience causing the other’s expressive movement 
ean make understandable only this: an experience objectively) 
similar to the other’s experience, to the expression imitated, has 
taken place. Consciousness of this similarity does not appear as 
a necessary correlate of the objective similarity, much less the 
intentionally directed act of understanding. For the fact that 
experience going on in me is similar to that going on in others 
has nothing at all to do with understanding those others. Fur 
ther, such reproduction of my own experience requires that the 


understanding of another’s experience be based upon a simil: 
real experience in the understander; 2.e., it would be necessary 
to assume that such reproduction of emotion would always call 
up an actual emotion. He who understands the death-terror of 
a drowning person, however, does not in the least need to exper 
ence a real (only weaker) death-terror. That is to say, this theory 
contradicts the self-evident fact that in understanding we reall) 
do not experience that which is understood at all. 

It also seems clear that what this theory could make compre 
hensible to us is the exact opposite of genuine ‘‘understanding’’ 
This opposite is, namely, the contagion caused by the emotions 
of others as it is shown, for instance, in its most elementary form 
by the actions of herds and crowds. Here indeed ‘‘coaction”’ 
in movements and gestures, which brings about only secondarily 
similar affects, strivings, and intentions toward action in the imi 
tating men or animals, is uppermost and dominant—for example, 
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in a herd oceasioned by seeing the fear 


ontagion of fear 
It is characteristic, however, that just 


ior of the leader. 
urrences like these mutual understanding is completely lack 
Indeed, the more unmixed such cases are and the less they 
ieccompanied by rudimentary acts of understanding, the more 
it become evident that there is present some such state of 
rs as the following: the coactor holds to be originally his 
expe rience what really arose as a result of his coaction. That 
e is not in any sense aware of the contagion to which he 
ibject, just as in post-hypnotie suggestion the subject firmly 
eves the suggested acts to be his own, and is quite uncon- 
us of the prior hypnotic influence. In the same way, the simi- 
experience occasioned by coaction with the gestures of others 
ven as our own experience and as in no way ‘‘foreign’’ to 

‘or these reasons, most persons customarily distinguish mere 
mimicking of another from ‘‘understanding’’, and even contrast 

m. 

Let us turn now to sympathy, which first builds itself up when 
the components of mimpathetic understanding just dealt with are 
already present. 

Here, before everything else, four entirely distinct facts must 

. recognized. Let us name them: (1) immediate sharing of the 
ime emotion (e.g., one and the same suffering), or compathy 
with someone; (2) sympathy ‘‘in’’ something, 1.e., rejoicing ‘‘in’’ 
his joy and pity ‘‘for’’ his suffering—this only is genuine sym- 
athy; (3) mere emotional contagion or transpathy; (4) complete 
emotional identification or unipathy. 

(1) Father and mother stand by the body of a beloved child. 
l'hey feel with each other the same sorrow, the same pat; 1e., 

t ‘*A feels sorrow and B feels it also, and in addition, they 
both know that they both feel it’’. No, it is emotional solidarity 
or compathy. The sorrow of B becomes in no way an object 
{ cognition for A, as it would be, let us say, for friend C 
who additively joins the parents and has pity ‘‘for them”’’ or 
No, they compathize in the sense of to- 
‘*same’’ value- 


' 


‘‘for their misery’’. 
eether-feeling, together-experiencing not only the 
complex but also of the same emotional stirrings in relation 
thereto. Suffering (or sorrow—Leid) as value-complex and suf- 
fering as a quality of function are here one and the same. We 
perceive at once that only psychical suffering can be thus felt; 
and not, e.g., a physical pain, a sense-initiated feeling. There 
is here no ‘‘symagony’’, no physical pain felt sympathetically, 
a /a Adam Smith and such Epigoni as Giddings and Allport. 
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(2) Quite otherwise is the case of genuine sympathy. Here 
also suffering is not simply the cause of the other’s suffering: 
all sympathy contains the intention of the feeling of sorrow (Leid) 
and joy in the experience of the Alter. Sympathy is itself as 
‘*feeling’’—not first by virtue of a judgment or the idea that 
‘‘the other person’’ feels sorrow—‘‘directed upon’’ the sorrow: 
it does not take place in the presence of another’s sorrow alone: 
it also ‘‘intends’’ (meint) the other’s sorrow, and intends it as 
feeling-function itself. Here the sorrow of B as belonging to B 
is first of all present in an action of understanding experienced 
as an act; upon the material of this act the original pity (sorrow 
with—Mitleid) of A directs itself; 7.e., my pity and his sorrow 
are phenomenologically two different facts and not one fact as in 
the first case. Instead of emotional solidarity there appears emo 
tional participation. 

(3) Entirely distinct from these cases, however, is the case 
where no genuine phenomenon of sympathy is present at all 
mere emotional contagion or transpathy. Thus we find that the 
merriment at a drinking bout or a dinner party infects those 
later joining the merrymakers—infects persons who perhaps a mo 
ment before were sorrowful. They are ‘‘earried away’’ by the 
general jollification. These persons are equally as far removed, 
of course, from rejoicing of the first type as from the second 
We have a similar instance when a group of people are ‘‘infected’’ 
by a wail or lamentation set up by some one of them, as is often 
the case with old women, one of whom pours out her woes while 
the others pour out increasing floods of tears. 

Of course, this has not the least thing to do with sympathy. 
An emotional intention toward the joy and sorrow of the Alter 
does not occur here, nor does any sort of participation in his 
experience. Rather is it characteristic of transpathy that it takes 
place only between emotional states, and that it in no way pre- 
supposes any knowledge of the joy (or sorrow) of the Alter. 
For example, one can detect only subsequently that a mournful 
emotion which one finds in oneself rests upon contagion resulting 
from a funeral visited a few hours before. There is nothing in 
this grief itself which would show whence it came; only through 
drawing logical conelusions and by considering possible causes 
does its place of origin become clear. Moreover, the emotional 
experiences of others are not necessarily required in order to 
bring about such contagion. 

Peculiar to this process of emotional contagion is the fact 
that it has a tendency to return again to its point of origin, 
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it the emotions involved grow like a snow-slide. The emotion 
whiea ax ses beeause of contagion infects agai through the 
lium of expression and imitation, so that the infecting emotion 
nereases aiso, this in turn infects, and soo. This ecireular process 
s especially evident in crowd phenomena; the reciprocity of the 
f-eumulative contagions leads to lengths far beyond the inten 
ns of the single individuals. Here it is really the process of 
iprocal contagion itself which brings forth objectives and goals 

‘ beyond the plans or purposes of any individual in the crowd. 
Although this process of contagion goes on not only involun- 
tarily but also (in that sense) unconsciously, so that we fall into 
ese conditions without knowing that they occur through con- 
tagion, nevert}.eless the process itself can be placed in the service 
conscious desire. This is the case, for example, in all seeking 





for distraction or diversion, (when we go because we are not in 
merry-making mood into jolly company, or visit a celebration) ; 
here look forward to finding mirth ‘‘infectious’’, to feeling 
rselves ‘‘earried away’’ by pleasure. It is certainly quite clear 

it in such eases, like Caesar when he said ‘‘Let me have men 
ibout me that are fat’’, we do not desire to rejoice with others, 
in the expectation of contagion, seek our own pleasure only. 

It should be too self-evident to be brought to notice here that 
this sort of emotional contagion has nothing at all to do with 
sympathy. And yet the vagaries of extremely important writers 
make this insistence necessary.. For example, Herbert Spencer’s 
discussion of the origin of sympathy is nothing but a continual 
nterchange and confusion of sympathy with emotional contagion. 
When Spencer and the whole school of thought which followed 

im could thus go astray, it is no miracle if on the other hand 
ietzsche, by a procedure the reverse of Spencer’s arrived at 
completely erroneous evaluation of sympathy in the form 
pity, for he began his work by postulating the false Spen 
cerian idea of sympathy. One instance of his outbursts against 
pity may be quoted: ‘‘Suffering itself becomes contagious through 
pity; in certain circumstances a total squandering of life and 
life-energy can be attained which stands in an absurd relation 
to the amount of cause (the case of the death of the Nazarene). 
This depressive and contagious instinct renders null those 

nstinets which have as their goals the conservation and increase 
n value of life; it is, in its functions as multiplier of misery and 
conserver of the miserable, a chief tool for the increase of de- 
cadence.’’ (Antichrist, p. 7 ff.) It is evident that here pity 
suffering-with) is confused with emotional contagion. Suffering 
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itself is not contagious through sympathy, of this we may be 
quite sure. On the contrary, at the point when suffering becomes 
contagious sympathy is completely excluded, for it is no longe) 
given to me as Alter-suffering, but rather as my own suffering 
which I endeavor to remove by avoiding the mage of suffering 
the Alter. Indeed, even when an infection caused by suffering 
occurs, it is sympathy with the Alter-suffering as Alter which 
gives one the capacity to throw off the infection—in exactly the 
same way as the mimpathetic living through of an earlier sor- 
rowful experience, which still lies with heavy pressure on present 
experience, raises and casts off that weight.* Pity would be a 
‘‘multiplier of misery’’ only in case it were identical with emo 
tional contagion. For it is only the latter which, as we saw, brings 
about in others a real suffering, an emotional state of the same 
nature as the infecting emotion. But real suffering of this sort 
does not occur in genuine sympathizing. 

(4) Last in this series is genuine emotional identification, or 
unipathy, of Ego® with Alter. It is really only an intensified form 
or marginal case of transpathy, for just as in transpathy, the 
identification is quite as involuntary as it is unconscious. Lipps 
thought, quite erroneously, that such cases were parallel to esthetic 
empathy. Thus, in Lipps’ description, an observer in the circus 
‘‘ecarried away’’ by an acrobatic performer feels himself one with 
the acrobat, whose movements, as they occur, he jointly and in- 
wardly performs as ‘‘acrobat-self’’. Lipps thinks that here only 
the real self of the observer remains behind as a separate self, 
and that the experient self has entirely merged in the self of 
the acrobat. Lipps’ opinion has been justifiably criticized by 
EK. Stein: ‘‘I am not’’, says she, ‘‘one with the acrobat, I am only 
beside him’’. The ‘‘jointly-completed’’ movement-intentions and 
impulses are executed in such cases by a fiction-self which remains 
phenomenologically distinct from the individual self; attention 
alone accompanies the fiction-self, and through this fiction-self 
attention is (passively) directed and held upon the acrobat. 

But there are other instances, not considered either by Lipps 
or Stein, in which such unipathy is unquestionably complete. 
Moreover, not only may it manifest momentary genuine ‘‘ecstasy’’, 





4 Whatever curative power psychoanalysis may have buried within it depends on this 
**after-living-through’’ (the basis of mimpathy) and not in the mere reproduction of 
the memory of suppressed wishes nor in abreaction. 

5’ Ego as used here is merely the general term for self; it is simply the complement 
of Alter or other, and has neither part nor lot in the Freudian Trinity of Super-Ego, 
Ego, and Id. 
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may also endure for long periods—indeed, may become habit- 
throughout whole phases of an individual’s life. Two polar 
; are found: idiopathic and heteropathic. That is to say, 
athy may be so oriented as to cause complete absorption of 
r by Ego—the Alter is, so to speak, completely displaced and 
ossessed, so far as consciousness is concerned, in both being 
haeeceity. Or, on the other hand, orientation may be such 
‘‘T’’ (Ego in the formal sense) am so over-awed, so hypnoti- 
bound and imprisoned by the other Ego, or Alter (in the 
rial, individual sense), that this individual Alter, with all the 
attitudes essential to it, usurps completely the place for- 
rly held by my formal Ego or ‘‘I’’. Then I no longer live in 
but entirely in ‘‘him’”’ (in the Alter, and as it were, 
igh him.) 
(hese ideal-typical forms of unipathy, characterized as they 
by completely ‘‘activated’’ desire for contagion and by almost 
plete infection of being and haecceity, are empirically realized 
widely divergent phenomena, only a few of which can be indi- 
d here. 
a) One example is the very peculiar identification found in 
nentary thinking and feeling, chiefly among peoples with crude 
ires, and which is still only partially understood in spite of 
Bruhl’s recent thorough and penetrating descriptive analysis. 
b) Genuine unipathy of the heteropathic variety was also 
esent in the religious mysteries of Greece and Rome, in the 
irse of which, as a result of entering into the eestatic state, 
mystery-worshipper ‘‘knew’’ himself truly identical with the 
ng, life and fate of the god—he ‘‘became’’ the god. 
) Further, genuine unipathy is present where the relation- 
p of hypnotizer and hypnotized is not merely of the transient 
e (in which only specific volitional acts and physical perform- 
es are suggested), but where it becomes a stable and lasting 
ationship of such nature that the subject of hypnosis is con- 
ually ‘‘drawn forcibly into’’ (‘‘hineingerissen’’) all the indi- 
dual attitudes of the hypnotizer’s Ego. When this occurs, the 
ibject thinks only the hypnotizer’s thoughts, grants worth only 
) his values, wills only what he wills, loves as he loves, and hates 
he hates—nevertheless, the subject is at the same time fully 
persuaded that this Alter, with all its forms, attitudes and ways 
t acting is his own Ego. 
(d) Further, the cases adduced by Freud in his Crowd Psy- 
hology and the Analysis of the Ego may perhaps be diagnosed 
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as cases of genuine but pathological unipathy, especially thos 
referring to identification. Concerning a case in which a gir] at 
boarding school received letters from a secret lover which aroused 
her jealousy and to which she reacted hysterically, and which in 
turn was reacted to in the same way by a few of her friends 
because of psychic infection, Freud remarks: ‘‘It would be incor 
rect to assume that they took over the symptoms because 0! 
sympathy. On the contrary, sympathy first originates from identi 
fication (unipathy), and the proof for this is that such infection 
or imitation also comes about in situations where still seantie: 
previous sympathy can be assumed than that which usually exists 
between boarding-school ‘friends’.’’ Here Freud’s first sentence 
is undoubtedly correct. Incorrect, however, is the statement that 
sympathy originates in such eases, for this postulates the phe 
nomenological Ego-distance which is here raised or set aside by 


, 


unipathy. 

(e) The psychie life of the child (which in so many cases differs 
from that of the adult in kind rather than degree) also shows 
unipathies which are similar in type to the pathological cases men 
tioned. It is thus entirely possible—nay, probable—that in chil 
dren’s play, and further, in cases where the child is spectator in 
a theater or before a Punch-and-Judy show, that a considerably 
different set of facts is present than in analogous cases where the 
grown-up ‘‘plays’’ or esthetically ‘‘empathizes’’. What in an 
adult is empathy is unipathy in the child; what, as a matter of 
fact, is only play for an adult is for the child serious and at least 
momentarily real. When a little girl ‘‘plays mamma’’ with her 
doll, the play character of the ‘‘play’’ (7.e., behaving as if she 
were the mother) most certainly exists only for the adult spectator. 
The child herself, on the other hand, feels herself in the instant of 
play through and through one with her mother, and her doll one 
with herself. This capacity for emotional identification is the 
reason why the child reacts to theatrical spectacles so easily and 
in a fashion so totally different from the adult. 

(f) Cases which are perhaps to be regarded as instances of 
genuine unipathy are the cases of split consciousness described 
by K. Oesterreich—cases which he himself attributes to unipathy. 
Further, perhaps certain (not all) instances of so-called posses 
sion, concerning which Oesterreich has recently given us a valuable 
monograph, are of unipathetic nature. 

(g) Further, we should designate as genuine unipathy that 
variety characterized by what the writer calls ‘‘the phenomenon 
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mutual coalescence. ”’ It belongs neither to the idiopathie 
ety, which in a manner of speaking has control over and dic 

to the individual’s own Ego, nor to the heteropathie type 
‘‘loses’’ himself in another. The most ele 
tary form of this unipathy is without doubt found in the love 
sed sex act: it is very opposite of the aet pertormed merely 
the sake of enjoyment or utility in which the partner is, so 


\ hich one person 


speak, used. Elementary unipathy is here present because 
coalescents, in the ‘‘intoxicated’’ setting-aside of their own 
sonal beings, believe themselves again immersed in one single 
stream which contains their individual selves in separate form 
onger. This phenomenon doubtless became the principal basis 
the primitive life-metaphysie which lays at the root of the 
jionysiae orgies and mysteries; in accord with this metaphysie 
coalescing believers thought themselves immersed in the 
primal source, the natura naturans, in which their own per- 
ilities were once more immersed and dissolved. 
h) But the phenomenon of coalescent unipathy is most cer- 
nly not limited to this erotic sphere. We find it again in the 
‘hology of the organized or psychological crowd, first described 
Le Bon. On the one hand, unipathy of all members with the 
eader takes place, and on the other, a supplementary mutual 
alescenee of the members (brought about by cumulative and 
reflexive contagion). All this merges in one stream of emotion 
nd drive, which then conditions the behavior of all parts in accord 
th its own peculiar rhythm, and sweeps ideas and projects of 
tion before it in pure eaprice like the wind in a swir! of leaves. 
There are several other forms of unipathy, but for present pur 
oses they are less important than those listed; a sufficient number 
has been passed to review to stress the great importance of this 
p> particular variety of emotional response.® 
The reader by this time will surely have become aware of the 
rross inaccuracy continually practiced by many contemporary 
ocial psychologists as a result of failure to discriminate between 
he various emotional phenomena discussed; the social psycholo 
st of the future will regard, with mingled amusement and amaze 
¥ ment, that quaint historical epoch when ‘‘sympathy’’ was talked 
bout as if it were a homogeneous entity. 
If the foregoing analysis is acceptable, however, the quaint 
och should shortly end, for the following types of ‘‘sympathy”’ 
* Cf. the important article by : 2 D. Eliot, ‘‘ The Use of Psychoanalytic Classification 


Aanalysis of Social Behavior: Identification,’’ J. of Abn. and Soc. Psych., Vol. 
,) XXII, No. 1, April-June, 1927, esp. pp. 74-81. 
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have been distinguished: compathy or emotional solidarity, mim 
pathy or emotional imitation, sympathy (genuine) or emotional 
participation, transpathy or emotional contagion, empathy or 
emotional intuition, and unipathy or emotional identification! 
Moreover, these are only some forms usually lumped together 
under the term ‘‘sympathy’’; the writer must reserve for later 
papers certain more fundamental distinctions. 














SUGGESTION AS INDIRECTION 


By PAUL CAMPBELL YOUNG 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


[Introduction : need for analysis of the concept. 

[he writer’s analysis of the concept, with criticisms of theories ex- 

emplifying each; suggestion on tht basis of: 

1) The permanent traits of the suggestee. 

2) The characteristics of the suggestor. 

}) The relation of the suggestor to the suggestee. 
+) The temporary state of mind of the suggestee. 
The trend or motive appealed to. 
6) The eontent of the communication. 
The method of communication. 
method of communication as the crux of the problem. 

indirection as the method: evading the critical consciousness by cloak- 
ing the communication or by using a technique of inhibition in order 
to blind the critical consciousness. 

Facts tending to verify the theory of indirection: past theories, dic- 
tionary definitions, experimentation on suggestion, the generally 
accepted suggestive phenomena. 

Indirection differentiates suggestion from related phenomena: obedience, 
credulity, expectation, ete. 


1. INTRODUCTION 

rT\HIS contribution to the theory of suggestion is a sequel both 
| to a report read at the Ninth International Congress of 
Psychology at New Haven and to a plan broached at two 
formal conferences held at the International Congress by cer- 
psychologists interested in hypnosis and suggestion. The 
reat diversity of opinion as to the basic concepts of suggestion— 
diversity quite manifest at New Haven—is shown by the litera- 
re on the subject. Some psychologists have never given much 
ttention to the term and frankly make use of it in its popular 
neanings. Others have obviously despaired of making it a scien- 
ic concept; so they do not sufficiently criticize their own use 
the term. In spite of this skepticism on the part of scientific 
psychologists, it seems to me that there is a sufficiently extensive 
iterature on the subject, and—best of all for defining the term— 
. sufficiently extensive series of laboratory and class experiments 
on suggestion to justify an attempt at both clarifying the concept 

and explaining the phenomena. 
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The first step in clarification is realizing that suggestion and 
suggestibility are separate and distinct both as concepts and as 
facts. Suggestion means either a method or a content, and ma 
be used (as method) or be communicated (as content) whethe) 
suggestibility is or is not present in the intended victim. If 
any mistake in regard to suggestion is worse than that of making 
every communication a suggestion [‘‘I suggest that we go fo 
a walk.’’], it is that of limiting the term to communications whic} 
are made to the ‘‘suggestible’’. Suggestion may induce or 
may take advantage of ‘‘suggestibility’’, but it may do neither, 
for the simple reason that the suggestion may be rejected. Who 
or what the suggestible are, may not be known at present; but 
the nature of a suggestion and the meaning of ‘‘to suggest’’ are 
both ascertainable, I think, from a careful consideration of the 
facts already in hand. This paper attempts nothing more than 
an elucidation of the act of suggesting and the content of a sug 
gestion. Pursuing this aim, I shall try first of all to give an 
analysis of the series of acts and conditions that go to make up 
suggestion, and simultaneously, to criticize some typical theories 
classified under each aspect. Then, in the second part of the 
paper, I shall endeavor to put forward an explanation on th 
basis mainly of the method involved, testing the adequacy of 
this theory against the generally accepted facts. The final section 
deals with the differentiation of suggestion from processes with 
which it is often confused. 


2. Tur Writer’s ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPT, WITH SOME CRITICISMS 
or Various THrorres ExeMpiiryinc Each OF THE ASPECTS 
The explanations of suggestion in the past have been either 

physiological or psychological in nature. Of all physiological 
theories the best elaborated and most plausible, perhaps, is that 
of McDougall, contained in his Outline of Abnormal Psychol 
ogy (1). However, our present meager knowledge of brain func 
tions, even in the simplest of brain states, combined with our 
lack of an adequate explanation of the actual phenomena of sug 
gestion, makes a physiological theory both speculative and use 
less—even if true. Because of the general futility of any physio 
logical explanation, only psychological theories of the phenomena 
will be dealt with in that which follows: 

(1) Suggestion explained on the basis of the permanent chara 
teristics of the suggestee. The simplest and the falsest theor) 
explains suggestion on the basis of (a) the neurotic constitution 
of the suggestee, (b) the amount of the submissive instinct he 
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esesses, (c) his te ndency to dissociation, or (d) some other fixa 
or weakness of his, such as ignorance or credulity. This type 
heory is the falsest because it takes the emphasis away from 
method, where it should be placed, and puts it on the victim, 
o according to this theory must accept the suggestion. This 
anation, therefore, hopelessly entangles suggestion and sug 
tibilitv. It would imply that all communications to the sug 
ble are suggestions; and that no communications to the 
ealeitrant are suggestions. A theory that has no place for 
vestions as such, whether they be accepted or rejected, cannot 
, comprehensive theory. 
\mong the most respected theories of this sort have been that 
Janet, who still considers ‘‘suggestion as an eminently hyster 
phenomena (2) . .  .. characteristic of the conduct of 
fants, noneivilized persons, and of mentally weak persons’’,(3) 
d that of McDougall, who attributes suggestion ‘‘to the conative 
‘rgy . . . of the submissive instinct’’(4). Janet’s theory 
contradicted by the fact that in the experimental tests of sug 
tibility there is generally found no correlation between intelli 
nee and nonsuggestibility. Among others, Travis,(5) Cason,(6) 
\veling,(7) and the writer (8) make this point. 
\s for MeDougall’s theory of submission, it not only fails 
o differentiate between suggestion on the one hand, and obedience 
d complaisance or compliance on the other, but it also fails to 
ike into account the fact that many dominant persons in the 
very act of controlling a situation are often the victims of sug 
restion as to the details of their behavior. If one will but flatter 
the great man, by word or manner, he may at the same time palm 
‘ff as his superior’s, the plans which will advance his own inter- 


( 


ests. Does the superior thereupon become submissive to his fol- 


ower, who both pleases and uses him? Not at all; he is, rather, 
hrown off his guard, so that the request is insinuated into a 
lattered self-consciousness, which offers no critical consideration 


of what has not even taken the tangible form of a proposition 
for thought. Or if it has taken body in his mind, it has the familiar 


hape of ideas of his own formulation. 
The same objections hold against the predominating impor- 
ce for a theory of suggestion of a permanent state of ignorance 
nd credulity. It is the nature of the child and of the ignorant 


adult not only to accept the opinions of others, but also to reject 
them if those opinions do not conform to the desires of the moment. 


lhe mere fact that one’s communication is believed by the young 
Yr ignorant does not make it a suggestion, any more than the 
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failure of an appeal to another’s vanity in order to get him on 
our side thereby prevents such an appeal from being a suggestion. 
Whether spoken to a child or to a prime minister, certain com 
munications may have the suggestive form. 

(2) Suggestion explained on the basis of the characteristi 
of the suggestor. Not many writers would make the character 
istics of the suggestor the main aspect of suggestion, but several 
use the human source as equally important with the submissive 
or doting character of the suggestee. Thus, McDougall (9) writes 
of ‘‘prestige, the power of using suggestion, of compelling bodily 
and mental obedience or docility, without evoking fear’’. As is 
true of the theories that make the father-surrogate, the loved 
object, or at least the relation involved in these cases, the im 
portant thing in suggestion, so here with the prestige theory, 
the reaction of the subject may be mere obedience, complaisance 
or what not; it is not necessarily, or primarily, a suggestive r 
sponse. Then, too, there are certain situations, as when one is 
highly excited, in which almost any stimulus, whether from a 
human or nonhuman source, acts to set off uncritical, impulsive 
behavior. To say that in this situation the suggestive stimulus 
acquires prestige for the suggestee, is forcing the theory too 
glaringly. The peculiar reaction characteristic of suggestion is 
not to be found in the nature of the suggestor any more than 
it is in the permanent nature of the suggestee. 

(3) Suggestion explained by the relation of the suggestor ft 
the suggestee. For McDougall rapport, for the Freudians the 
love-relation, for Jung and others the influence of one personality 
upon another, for many writers codperation, is the essence ol 
suggestion. But suggestion can be efficacious, or at least a sug 
gestion can be given, without any rapport or love or even an} 
very close personal relation. For example, a gunner is left with 
an hysterical paralysis of his right arm after the premature ex 
plosion of his gun. The physical shock which renders him mo 
mentarily unable to move his arm arouses the idea that his arm 
is paralyzed. The suggestion consists in the thought and the 
fear of permanent disability, arising in a consciousness so excited 
as to be unable to reason over the matter, the thought and the 
fear possibly being reénforced by a desire for invalidization, which 
would give him release from his hard lot. 

Or let us take an example that, on the face of it, seems to lend 
itself to an explanation on the basis of prestige, love, or parent 
fixation. A mother tells her son to take a bath. If he obeys, 
he does so through the habit of submissiveness, through love of 
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r, or fear—but not through suggestion. If, on the other hand, 
mother were to say, ‘‘I can get through dressing before you 
sh your bath’’, she would be using suggestion, whether the 
is for the moment suggestible or not, because she would be 
ming at him indirectly, appealing not by any means to his sub- 
ssiveness, but to his rivalry or self-assertion. If the parents 
long with physicians, teachers, lovers, and others who have 
restige) exercise their influence directly, they only arouse reac- 
ons of obedience or complaisance; but if they stimulate the 
tener’s self-feelings, or if by means of appeals to old cherished 
leals, hopes, or prejudices, they disarm the listener’s critical 
ictions, they then become sources of suggestion. How many 
hildren who have rebelled against the parental injunction to eat 
eir ration of spinach have been brought around, not by a show 
f authority, which may meet only with sulks and anorexia, but 
y the suggestion, ‘‘If you want to grow to be as big as Daddy, 
uu must eat a lot of spinach.’’ 

Janet (10) has recorded the words of a patient, who, all un- 
nown to herself, made this differentiation between obedience and 
uggestion when she said, ‘‘ You tell me to do this, and I will do 
t if you like; but I warn you that what you say has not caught on.”’ 
\t the very time she was rejecting his suggestion—if it was an 
direct or veiled appeal—she was complying with his command. 
\lthough obedient, she was not open to suggestion. 

(4) Suggestion explained on the basis of the temporary state 

mind of the suggestee. When it comes to the explanation on 
he basis of the state of consciousness of the suggestee, we are 
ack to the old ideomotor or ideoreflex theory, or to the conception 

at suggestion is impulsive as against reflective action, or to a 
tate of conviction without adequate grounds; all and sundry states 
eing superinduced by accessory conditions of fatigue, ignorance, 
emotional excitement, love, ete. This line of thought really gives 
is a description of the state of mind in suggestion; but not an 
explanation as to how that state of mind comes about. Many 
of these characterizations of the suggestive consciousness are ex- 
cellent; the best, perhaps, being Janet’s (if it be remembered 
that Janet has in view a mind that is incapable of anything but 
impulsive, non-reflective action), epitomized in the concept that 
‘‘the transformation of the idea into an impulsion is due to the 
insufficiency and suspension of reflection.’’ 

(5) Explanation of suggestion on the basis of the trends ap- 
pealed to. In dealing with the four preceding types of theory 
the variety of successful appeals in suggestion has been referred 
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to. All possible motives characterize the suggestor and the sug 
gestee. One who loves may be suggestible toward his lover: but. 
mutatis mutandis, so the one who hates, to propositions against 
his enemy. Of all persons, the fearful, perhaps, are the most 
ready to take suggestions. What purer example of suggestive 
situation, however, could be thought of than that of curious per 
sons in regard to a hint of seandal? MeDougall, along with Frend. 
is guilty of making one possible factor the first and main cause 
of suggestion: with McDougall submissiveness, with Freud sex 
love. 

(6) Explanation in terms of the content of the suggestion. In 
spite of the fact that most writers speak of suggestion as if the 
communication were always a proposition to action, some desire 
of the suggestor to be carried out by the suggestee, such is far 
from the truth. One might easily use suggestion to bolster up 
the self-esteem of a boy who feels inferior, or to lower the self 
esteem of one who feels too cocky. So, too, one might insult an 
enemy or tantalize a friend, arouse a burning curiosity or confirm 
a suspicion—all by using a technique that, while passing by the 
intelligence at the time the communication is made, still rankles 
in the mind and calls out these various responses. It seems best 
to differentiate a suggestion from a question, statement, or com 
mand, not by the content of the communication (or the motive 
appealed to) but by the circumstances under which the communica 
tion is made, and the mode of its expression. 

(7) Suggestion explained by the method of communication. 
Knough has been said in discussing the inadequacies of the fore 
going theories to show that, for the writer, the method of com 
munication is the crux of the matter. Since the remainder of 
this paper deals with the method, the reader will look further 
on for running criticisms of past theories which make the method 
of communication of primary importance. 


3. Tue MetHop or COMMUNICATION AS THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM 

In the history of suggestion, ideomotor action, concentration 
of the attention, relaxation, the use of monotonous stimuli, arous 
ing expectation, inducing some affect, appealing to the herd in 
stinct, bringing about the submissive-ascendant relation or the 
love relation—all have been considered, either singly or with some 
one of the others, as the method of suggestion. Of course, sug 
gestions may be linked up at some time or another with all of 
these methods; but if the term is to keep a place in scientific lan 
guage it must be shown just how some submission may involve 
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ivgestion and some not, certain affective situations may arouse 
egestion and others not, some ‘‘transferences’”’ may depend 





on nothing but suggestion whereas the Freudian transference 





raculously does not, why at times expectation works suggestive 
ders while at other times expectation merely prepares for 
what is coming anyway, why concentration of the attention now 






duces suggestibility and again only makes the subject see more 
early the barest facts, why sometimes a stimulus brings on ‘‘in- 
bition of the discriminatory and selective attitudes which con 
tutes belief in reality’’,(11) and at other times arouses the 
ritical funetions. In short, if the word is to survive, it must 
imited to a peculiar type of response under certain conditions. 
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4. INDIRECTION AS THE METHOD OF SUGGESTION 

is method, suggestion seeks to induce—or to take advantage 

an already existing—inhibition of all tendencies opposed or 
rrelevant to that about to be aroused, allowing thereupon for 
neritical response, either to the ideas contained in the technique 
bringing on the partial inhibition, or to tendencies so deeply 
ngrained in the organism that they arise to dominate the behavior 
i the state of induced psychic immobility. As content, suggestion 
s any communication so covertly introduced, or so prepared for, 
that it arouses action through passing by the critical, integrative 
functions. Otherwise said, a suggestion is an indirect appeal to 
trong trends within the personality, its indirection consisting 
either (a) in the sly insinuating character of the expression or 
(b) in the preoccupied, or inhibited, condition of the person who 
receives * the communication. 

Not always, of course, do we find both of these elements present 
in obvious form. On the negative side the technique is sometimes 
hortened because suggestion in its nonprofessional uses often 
depends on chance inhibition of the reflective habits, for example, 
that brought about by emotional states, ignorance, illness, fatigue, 
a good dinner, the all-effacing aleoholie drink. Any appeal to 
one in these states will be, as regards the whole personality, an 
indirect appeal. On the positive side, also, suggestion may be 
shortened by omitting the appeal itself; inasmuch as suggestion 
may depend on the cropping out of trends so powerful or so 
habitual that, given a state of partial inhibition, they immediately 
constitute the outlets of psychic energy, without need for positive 



















incitement from the outside. 
Now, all the methods of suggestion that are stressed in the 





* Or who, in autosuggestion, is making the communication to himself. 
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literature, such as long continued concentration of the attention, 
a technique of relaxation, a use of monotonous stimulation, ete., 
have as their goal throwing out of gear the usual critical func 
tions of the mind, so that the appeal may be made to the partiall; 
dissociated personality. This technique is that of indirection. The 
cures of the shamams exemplify mainly the inhibited aspect of 
suggestion; the treatment often consisting of complicated cere 
monies of exorcism, by means of which the senses are fatigued, 
the symptom-consciousness is negated, and the primordial wish 
for health becomes predominant. In these cases the more fan 
tastic and outlandish the ceremony the greater the chance of a 
cure, because of the wonder, shock, or great interest which serves 
to bring on a state of partial inhibition. 

This idea of the inculeation of an appeal into a state of partial 
dissociation explains whatever truth the ideomotor theory of sug 
gestion possesses. A proposition to thought or action goes over 
into completion if the reflection is inhibited, or if the appeal finds 
ready or makes ready a tendency in line with the insinuated 
proposition. If linked up with the rigmarole of inhibition there 
is also included an intimation to action, the idea goes over seem 
ingly automatically, eventuating in the ‘‘impulsion’’ of Janet’s 
definition. 

In hypnosis the increased potential of psychic energy resulting 
from the inhibition of the reflective consciousness, and the con 
sequent narrowing of the channel of energy, is the possible cause 
of the extreme vividness of images, as well as of the sense of 
reality attaching to intimated experiences of all kinds, such as 
illusions, intensification and falsification of the memory, so-called 
hyperesthesias, personality changes, and other phenomena. Like 
wise, the mystic and the medium, inhibiting the general outlet 
of energy, deepen their perception of inner feelings to the very 
degree to which they inhibit their perception of external reality. 


5. Facts Tenprnc To Vertry THE THEORY OF INDIRECTION 
(1) The past theories are understandable from this view. 
Many past theories, while not explicitly making indirection of the 
communication the prime characteristic of the method involved 
in suggestion, still lend themselves to such an interpretation. 
Indirection may be predicated of all the following characteriza 
tions of suggestion: 
1. The introduction of an idea by the back door of the mind— 


Cabot. 
2. The isolation of an idea in the mind—Richet. 
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The activation of an inferior tendency without collaboration of 
the whole reflective personality; the induction of an impulse 
in place of reflection; a state,of dissociation in which only a 
part of the mind is acting—Janet. 

The-abrupt entrance from without into consciousness of an idea 
Baldwin. 

Conviction without adequate grounds—MceDougall. 

The imitative assumption of a mental attitude under the illusion 
of assuming it spontaneously—Stern. 

An appeal to the unconscious or the subliminal self, or the sub- 
conscious realization of an idea—Myers, Baudouin, et al. 

An effect produced by means of passing by the intellect of the 
subject—Binet and Feré. 

A state in which the more complicated forms of normal activity 
are excluded and replaced by responsiveness to immediate 
stimuli; partial inhibition—Pavlow. 

10. Expectation, inhibition, limitation of consciousness—Sidis. 


Surely, the gist of all these characterizations is that in sugges- 
tion there is no direct, frontal attack on the person as a unified 
hole; but rather, an attack from behind or from the side, in- 
uating the stimulus that is to result in some desired response, 
ind so insinuating it—by means of hints, putting him off guard, 


taking advantage of his already being off guard, getting him to 
ollow the wrong track, or what not—that the stimulus (usually, 
hough not necessarily, a proposition to action) passes by the 
conscious, reflective personality, and calls into action some tend- 
ency aroused by the stimulus or so deeply ingrained in the 
make-up of the individual that it comes out spontaneously in this 
tate of partial inhibition. 

(2) Indirection as fundamental in the dictionary defimtion of 
he term. The etymology of the term, sub under and gere to carry, 
shows that there is good ground for one of Webster’s definitions, 
‘To present, usually, indirectly, as an object of thought, a matter 
to be considered or acted upon . . ._ to intimate; hint.’’ In 
this dictionary under synonyms of suggestion the following ap- 
pears: ‘‘A suggestion is an indirect or guarded presentation of 
a matter for consideration or action.’’ According to Funk and 
Wagnalls, to suggest means to ‘‘impart or excite, indirectly or 
unobtrusively, the idea of; intimate by words or signs’’. Under 
ynonyms it says, ‘‘A suggestion brings something before the 
mind less directly than by formal or explicit statement, as by a 
partial statement, an incidental allusion, an illustration, a 
question’’. 

Now, the definition of suggestion as the action of one idea 
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upon another, as in the process of association (although in accord 
ance with one of the dictionary meanings and with the use made 
of it by Bernheim, who thought every idea introduced into the 
brain was a suggestion), is of no psychological value. On the 
other hand, the concept of it as an indirect or guarded presen 
tation of a matter is scientifically profitable. In Paulhan’s 
opinion,(12) language plays two important roles, that of signifi 
cance and that of suggestion. In the language of significance, 
one’s ideas, thoughts, and sentiments are literally revealed. In 
suggestive language, ideas are only partially revealed or become 
perverted. The psychological technique of suggestion depends 
on capitalizing the second aspect of language referred to by 
Paulhan. 

(3) Indirection as the fundamental aspect of experimentation 
on suggestion. It is plain to see that those who have experimented 
on suggestion have considered it a method of indirection, some 
times without any explicit statement as to the nature of the mental 
processes they were investigating. From the first, Binet began 
testing suggestibility by the use of successive showings of singie 
lines on separate cards, each succeeding line being of ever in 
creasing length until a set had been established in the subject, 
whereupon the rest of the lines were of the same length; the test 
being to see whether the subject in reproducing the series of 
lines would draw them of ever increasing length even past the 
point where they no longer increased. The intimation was that 
the lines were to go on getting longer; that constituted the sug- 
gestion, which often prevented the perception of objective reality. 
And so with the other tests of suggestibility : some hint, intimation, 
allusion, or a series of stimuli produce a state of partial inhibition, 
characterized by an ‘‘idée fixée’’, according to which the subject 
responds rather than to the situation as it really exists. Long 
ago, Slosson had people smelling ‘‘strong perfume’’ under the 
guise of testing their sensitivity to various odors, the real stimulus 
being aqua fortis. 

In the laboratory tests, the inhibition of the critical function 
has often gone so far that the procedure becomes a matter of 
subterfuge, if not actual lying. The subject, for example, is told 
to report when he first feels warmth from an electric coil, which 
is thereupon heated. After that, the set-up being ostensibly the 
same, the subject may report the perception of heat where there 
is really no heat. When the subject is definitely told that the 
purpose of the experiment is to test the acuity of sensitivity, the 
subject gets the hint that to act on the slightest presumption of 
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is a virtue. Thus, also, there is an indirect appeal to one’s 
le in his powers, or to a habit of rivalry. 

1) The bona fide phenomena of suggestion clearly indicate 
rection as of fundamental importance in the process. As 
trative of phenomena which are considered by all as among 
best examples of suggestion, the following will be dealt with 
this section: 


a. Mental healing. 

Hypnosis. 

Religious conversion and mystical experience 
d. Hysterical symptoms. 
e. Suggestion in everyday life. 


a. Mental healing as an example of suggestion. If a person 

hypochondriacal through worry or lack of purpose in life, he 
may possibly be cured by an understanding in simple words of 
the physical and mental causes of his symptoms, and by a volun- 

ry change in his mode of life; surely, though, this sort of cure 

vould not be by suggestion. But if he is told ten times on every 
page of a book that is put into his hands, and a hundred times 

day by 2 person expounding that book, that there is no such 
thing as sickness, that he is quite well if he will but believe that 
he cannot be ill; and if this is repeated until, his resistance to 
the doctrine having been broken down, he goes through a state 
of surrender into an active state of defending these new found 
absolute truths; defending which, his eneregy now being newly 
directed, nature has asserted itself and his symptoms are gone 
that is certainly a case of cure by suggestion. 

Almost everybody except the Christian Scientists themselves, 
who are quite negativistic in the premises, considers this sort of 
healing a good example of the efficacy of suggestion. Usually, the 
treatment has been considered suggestive because it arouses de- 
sire and expectation in the patient and thus leads to his cure. But 
of what does this belief in the cure consist? Most assuredly, it 
consists first of all in appealing to the patient’s more or less 
powerful (conscious or unconscious) desire to get well; secondly, 
of robbing the patient of the benefits to be derived from continued 
surrender to his symptoms, so that the fundamental desire for 
health—the vis naturae of the mind—may express itself. The 
method of inhibition is various: it may be a simple ‘‘damned 
iteration’’, as in Christian Science and Couéism; a pseudo-philo- 
sophical system persuading to higher ideals, as in Dubois’ method 
and Christian Science; a complicated mythology of archetypes 
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and dream portents, as with Jung; a course in pornography, co: 
ducted by the Freudians; or a strict hospital regimen, deprivi 
the patient of the ordering of his own life through enforced 
and seclusion in bed, sometimes so rigorous a regimen that cure 
were heaven to being as he is beset with regulations and ‘‘being 
in this place’’. 

All of these therapies, including psychoanalysis, get the mind 
off the symptoms as the patient knows the symptoms, centering 
the mind on the intellectual problems, making the patient fee! 
his own importance, thus giving him a new locus for thought. 
Coué, a naive soul, admitted that he was seeking to bring the 
patient to passivity, so that the general trend toward well-being 
within the person himself (‘‘in the subeconscious’’) might com 
into play. Not so Freud. To him, bringing about the state of 
inhibition is ‘‘overcoming the resistance’’; and the ensuing stage, 
in which the patient sees eye to eye with the physician and has 
taken the analyst’s suggestion both as to the nature of his illness 
and as to the sort of behavior the patient should show in future 
that is reéducation. Although Freud himself admits that psycho 
analysts use suggestion, he tries to interpret suggestion so as to 
make it different from, say, Coué’s. Thus, Ferenczi, still a loyal 
follower of Freud, says that ‘‘the psychoanalyst’s communicating 
his interpretation [of the patient’s free association] is, however, 
in itself an active interference with the patient’s psychic activity. 
Freud does not evade calling this kind of influence ‘ 
gestion’, but indicates the essential characteristics that distinguish 
this from nonpsychoanalytie suggestion. . . . Psychoanalyti: 
suggestion employs the transference to make one’s own conviction 
of the unconscious motives of the illness accessible to the pa 
tient; the psychoanalyst must have a care that the belief so 
accepted is no ‘blind belief’ but the patient’s own conviction, 
based on memory and actual experience (‘repetition’)’’(14). Just 
how far the psychoanalyst will go in making known to the patient 
the doctor’s conviction of the ‘‘unconscious motives’’ of the pa 
tient, is shown by the following quotation from Adler [in prac 
ticing this active inhibition all the schools of psychoanalysis are 
alike]: ‘‘The physician must be so convinced of the uniqueness 
and exclusiveness of the neurotic direction line [emphasis by 
Adler], that he is able to call up the true content of the patient’s 
mind, always telling him beforehand his disturbing ‘arrange 
ments’ and constructions, and trying to discover and explain unti! 
the patient, completely upset, gives them up in order to place 
new and better hidden ones in their place. How often this will 
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t is impossible to say beforehand. Finally, however, the 
t will give in’’(15). Anybody who can stand such treatment 
veral months, being analyzed and suggested and pursued, 
ie eannot tell his own phantasies from his own thoughts; 
in be pummeled out of one explanation of his action into 
er, and finally have the ground of all his explanations cut 
inder his feet—will at the end of that time either flee his 
utor’s presence or give up his symptoms and take the doe 
word tor everything, including the doctor’s word that he 
nderstands his own inner and outer life perfectly and is, 
uently, entirely well. Whether he is really well, is another 
tion; for, as Stekel says, the failures of psychoanalysis ‘ery 
aven’’(16). 
Now, this process of making a patient’s symptoms, and his 
ination of those symptoms, into liabilities instead of assets, 
then inhibiting the expenditure of the energy through the 
toms, is a clear-cut case of suggestive treatment, with the 
tive suggestions toward health always in the offing, if not 
the physician’s talk at least in the patient’s not altogether 
spairing mind. Here, as with ‘‘Science’’, there takes place a 
nd of inhibition of the inhibitions that have been hampering 
patient’s natural style. It is in this sense that the transfer- 
e is a suggestive phenomenon: it inhibits the discharge of 
energy through useless channels, leaving the psychic energy free 
yr other outlets. The patient does not get well to please the 
doctor: he does not like the doctor because the doctor is making 
m well; he likes the doctor—or becomes otherwise diverted— 
and thereupon gets well. 
Hospitalization often serves as an inhibition of lugubrious tend- 
cies in much the same way as the definite techniques referred 
to above. The attitude of the patient that he is ill is negated 
worn out by an organized method of cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness, of hydrotherapy, occupational therapy, seclusion, ete. 
b. Hypnosis as an example of indirection. For nearly a hun- 
dred years hypnosis has been considered the best example of 
vgestion. It is rightly so considered because hypnosis links 
} up with the communication that puts the subject off his guard, 
or brings about a dissociation, the very intimations that pass by 
he critical consciousness and are fulfilled by the fractional con- 
‘iousness. That hypnosis is not a frontal attack, a bona fide 
ippeal to the whole undivided personality in any real sense of 
he term, is beyond need of argument. To think of going up to 
a total stranger to begin hypnotizing him is ludicrous. The subject 
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must be prepared by means of monotonous inner or outer stimuli, 
fatiguing the attention, or arranging a conflict of impulses in the 
patient himself. Indeed, one method of hypnosis emphasizes the 
bringing about of passivity by means of conflict of tendencies 
aroused within the subject himself, for example, ‘‘If you think 
you can’t bend your arm, you can’t.’’ It was thus that Coué 
induced a kind of waking hypnosis, which, because he had an 
antipathy against the word hypnotism, he called autosuggestion 
In public demonstrations of the power of suggestion Coué pitted 
the imagination against the will, until the subject became ineapab) 
of distinguishing what was imagination and what was will. 
A paralysis of the critical functions ensued: the patient became 
ready for any intimations that might be given. However direct 
the commands now, they evaded the critical consciousness, which 
was in abeyance. 

To try to explain the phenomena of suggestion as exemplified 
in hypnosis, by the theory of sex love, the submission-ascendant 
relationship, or any other such theory, is a gratuitous complication 
of a situation that is well enough explained on the basis that 
almost anyone, whatever his status, who will codperate in giving 
himself up to the technique of relaxation and verbal or othe 
monotonous stimuli, provided only that he be even a little given 
to dissociation of the personality, can go into a state of hypnosis, 
in which he is open to the reception of propositions which he 
would not act upon in his ordinary waking consciousness. It is 
well known that in some hypnotic subjects this inhibition of the 
critical consciousness goes so far that they are open to almost 
any intimation short of disgracing themselves. The processes 
involved in hypnosis may be summarized as follows: the inhibitive 
influence lies in the monotonous strokings, the monotonous words 
of the hypnotist, the straining of the eyes and overconcentrated 
attention, the voluntary surrender of the control of one’s thoughts; 
the directing tendency lies in the words and signs of the operator 
or the autosuggestions of the subject; the reénforcing* tendency 
comes from the attitude of codperation, and the greater force 
that a fixed amount of psychic energy has within a narrowed 
channel of discharge. 

Although, as stressed above, the peculiar ‘‘moral’’ relation of 
rapport or transference is not a sine qua non of suggestion, we 
do often see rapport, to some degree at least, in the suggestive 
situation because, usually, the source of the intimations for in 
hibition and further hypnotic behavior is another person. But 
there are phenomena in many respects analogous which do not 
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nifest rapport, namely autosuggestion, mediumship, trance 
tes of the mystics, hysterical states, and religious conversion. 
though these latter will be dealt with in the next section, it 

be reminded here, that at Lourdes suggestion runs rampant 
thout any clear element of rapport. As for autosuggestions, 


er fact that one can influence his own behavior by a method of 
a ibition (usually relaxation and monotonous self-stimulation) 
| insinuation of the idea of a desired condition, is well attested 

ed an extensive literature on the subject. 
hl, ce. Indirection as manifested in religious conversion, mysticism, 
kindred phenomena. The Hindu mystic goes through a long 
mi ipline of self-inhibition by means of fasting, vigils, meditation, 


| he comes to passivity, to the sense of unity or indifference, 
h which come to fruition the intimations of ecstatic experience, 
mations which may have been repeated a thousand times be 

e bringing to consummation the state in which these very 
timations become the sufficient incitement to the experience of 


- mystical absorption into the divine. Yet all this may have gone 
ol in silence and isolation, without any human sugyestor, conse 


ently without any rapport. This sort of autosuggestive dis 
' ine may take place in Couéism, also; it certainly does take 
ice in mediumship, in which by some self-initiated technique, 
xation of the attention, the medium brings on a state of partial 
hibition, and immediately carries out suggestions, not of another 
erson but of her own dissociated consciousness. 
Religious conversion in its mystical form is suggestive in some 
st hat the same way. A sense of failure or sin brings on a course 
repentance: fasting, prayer, vigils, anxiety verging on exhaus 
This culminates in the surrender of the worldly will, and 
e emptying of oneself before his Maker: a state of partial in 
d bition, par excellence. Then it is that the long cherished child 
ood ideas of God, of beatitude in humility, take possession of 
he patient’s mind; he hears the still small voice, the intimation 
of hope breaking in upon his despair; or the more bizarre phe 


( omena of suggestion may manifest themselves in hallucinations, 
d isions, disorientations, changed feeling tones, and new inter- 
retations of reality. The mystie sees things unspeakable for 

yf man to utter. 
. d. Hysterical symptoms as phe nomena of sugge stion. KEnough 
r is been said to show how hysterical symptoms are related to 
, egestion. The indirection consists in the fact that some deep 
it ing trend—usually a desire or fear—manifests itself, despite 


he critical consciousness, during a state of partial inhibition. The 
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state of inhibition may be the result of shock, of strong feeli 
more usually, however, of long intra-psychie conflict. Just w 
form the symptoms will take, whether bodily or mental, may dep: 
upon the chance intimation at the moment of onset of inhibitio 
or it may depend upon some idea long dormant in the mind, w! 
arises to free expression by virtue of the immobility of the 
sonal consciousness. 

e, Sugqge stion as used WD CVE ryday life. Kiveryday suggest 
sometimes omits a definite inhibitory process by means of wor 
depending instead upon introducing the intimation so cleverly t! 
no opposition to it will be aroused; upon repeating the propositio 
so often that it ceases to be a matter of thought and becomes a 
stimulus for the reinstatement of habitual ideas; or upon taking 
advantage of some temporary state of inhibition. The inhibito 
process, however, may be brought about by a good dinner, a w 
turned compliment, an act of special friendliness, all of whi 
serve to dull the critical functions and make the receiver open 
to intimations; or at least embolden the giver to the suggesting 
point. 

The inhibitory aspect of strong emotions is well known. Some 
strong desires, though not of emotional intensity, serve as effectual! 
inhibitors of the critical functions, as in the classical case ot 
Monsieur Jourdain in Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Jow 
dain was so obsessed with the idea of becoming a gentleman that 
he was totally uncritical as to the intimations as to how to become 
one. 

One popular use of the term, exemplified in ‘‘I have a sugges 
tion to offer’’, may be interpreted in a figurative sense, in that 
the speaker wishes so to insinuate his remarks that they will 
arouse no opposition, and, perhaps, will be acted upon as if they 
were a real suggestion. Much popular use of the term, though 
as, indeed, that just cited—is quite without scientific justification. 
Sometimes, however, in life situations one sees suggestion in its 
complete form, as this parody shows: ‘‘Dad, I think you are a 
wonderful man; may I have the car this afternoon?”’ 


6. DIFrFERENTIA OF SUGGESTION 
The frequently, but not necessarily, concomitant states with 
which suggestion has often been confused will be taken up in 
order. 
(1) Suggestion versus arousing obedience. Since most of th: 
valuable suggestions have been incitements to action, the theor 
has arisen that suggestion is an appeal to submissiveness. The 
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ts are often to the contrary: some animals and some children 
w obedience in the extreme without manifesting any peculiarity 
reaction justifying the term suggestion. Simple examples will 
w how mere obedience differs from true suggestion. Whether 
request, ‘‘Please shut the door’’, is complied with or not, or 
ether the asker has or has not prestige, there is no reason to 
the request a suggestion. But if one were to say, ‘‘Aren’t 
afraid of catching cold there?’’, suggestion would lurk in 
question, because care for one’s health is so appealed to that 
hearer may act on the insinuation without its striking him as 
request. Another everyday example shows how suggestion may 
rk, even after an appeal to submissiveness has failed: A child 
o had been recalcitrant about bathing at his parents’ request 
found to be continually amenable to the suggestion that he 
very manly because he could bathe himself without help. Far 
om always depending on the submissive tendency, suggestion 
adroitly used can bring about compliance where a direct appeal 
submission arouses only opposition. 
2) Suggestion versus credulity. Credulity may be at its maxi- 
im, as when a person believes everything he is told and acts 


‘al every intimation, without any suggestion being used. Kven 
of ff psychopathie obedience were synonymous with suggestibility, 
, here would be no reason for designating as suggestion every 
at ommand given in such a case. Only when some resistance is 
ni overcome, either by unobtrusively appealing to the strong desires 


the subject, or by using a procedure that eliminates the censor, 
n an appeal to credulity coincide with suggestion. On the other 


at ind, ineredulity can be at its maximum, and the suggestor ean 
ill inuate ideas which will work themselves out just by virtue 
the victim’s unbelief. Again, suggestion may have nothing to 


with belief. It may bring about a mere action consciousness, 

, which the thought or action may be motivated by inner de- 
ts es or fears. Often the person acting on an intimation is not 
a scious of its source; a word which he heard while he was busy 
th something else sets off some deep lying trend—the action 
accomplished either impulsively or voluntarily. It adds noth- 
to the explanation to say that the suggestee had faith in the 

h urce of his information, even though he was not conscious of 
e source of the ideas which passed by his intelligence and were 
aborated subconsciously. A loving wife remarks—while the 
isband is reading his paper, drinking his coffee, and listening 
r the whistle of his train—that the Joneses have a new car. The 
usband may think he surprises his wife a few days later on an- 
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nouncing to her that since the old car is costing so much in repair 
bills it is time for a new one. 

A classical example of suggestion ostensibly depending on 
credulity, although oversimplified to meet the exigencies of the 
Elizabethan stage, is that practiced by Iago on Othello. In order 
to have a play at all, Othello had to believe the words of ‘‘honest’’ 
Tago and doubt the words of his sincere wife, thus being at once 
eredulous and incredulous. However, the theme is not how 
credulity may determine suggestibility, but how an adroit intro 
duction of an idea may bring on credulity. The thought of Des- 
demona’s unfaithfulness is so insinuatingly introduced that 
curiosity, then doubt, then haunting suspicion, and finally raging 
jealousy are called up by Iago’s allusions. It may be noted here 
that Othello is not pictured as submissive to lago, who is his 
inferior in both rank and manhood. Before this, Othello had been 
a hardheaded commander. The suggestion depends not on Othe! 
lo’s eredulity, love, or submissiveness; but on the consummate 
indirection of the communication that can induce such a senseless 
belief. 

A favorite method of using suggestion is that of telling A 
something about B, which the suggestor intends will sooner o1 
later affect the conduct of A himself; although, if skilfully used, 
A has no idea of the trick that is being played upon him. The 
communication is a suggestion, of course, whether A sees through 
it or not; but in order to be successful the statement should be so 
skilfully worded that A does not see, or at least does not see im 
mediately, its applicability to himself. In such a ease, even if 
A does believe the report, he is no more credulous for believing 
it, simply because after all it refers to himself, than he would be 
if it referred only to B. An example will make this clear. A, who, 
to the great disgust of the other members of a certain club, had 
been using the face basins for general laundry purposes, over 
heard two other members, X and Y, in a heated discussion. Ac 
cording to a well laid plan, one of these began accusing a fourth 
member, B, of using the basins for washing his jockey strap. The 
discussion was carried on so naturally that A, who thought it 
bona-fide, took up the cudgels for the absent member. Only later, 
after the matter had been dropped, did A remember that he, A, 
had sometimes used the bath for purposes much less objection 
able, in his own opinion, than that imputed to B. Then, of course, 
he saw that the talk about the other was a subterfuge, that the 
members of the club had spared him a direct affront to his self 
feeling. Even though he had seen through it at the time, it would 
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ve been a suggestive attack. To say that the suggestion de- 
ded on the credulity of the victim is to reverse the causative 
er: his eredulity depended on the cleverness by which the 
mmunication was made. Suggestion as a method explains cre- 
ty, rather than credulity suggestion. 
3) Suggestion versus arousing expectation. Perhaps the fact 
in the early history of suggestion, the therapeutic aim was 
ermost explains the concept of suggestion as expectation, or 
\rousing expectation. Far from always depending on expecta- 
however, it is often the province of suggestion to arouse 
ectation; specifically those expectations which would not hold 
iter if subjected to elaboration with the main personality func 
s, and which have been aroused, therefore, in such a way 
rough the indirection of suggestion) as to escape such elabora- 

As illustrative, we may refer to a medical student’s experi- 
cing the symptoms of the disease he is studying. Into a 
nsciousness in which ideas of health are inhibited by dwelling 
disease, comes the thought that a great many people have this 
ease. Fear of disease and a latent feeling of inferiority, or 

half-conscious realization of some advantage to be gained, 
iborate this thought before the critical consciousness realizes 
at is up: and then the idea has become so strong (7.e., has be 
me expectation) that it may live for a while in spite of the 
ious improbability. 

(4) Suggestion versus preparation and setting off of attitudes. 
\llport (17) has called attention to the fact that some suggestion, 
perhaps all in his opinion, is concerned with the arousal, setting 
off, and inereasing of behavior in form of attitudes. Against 
he universal validity of such a theory one can adduce many in- 
stances. One might teach a child to respond to a row of three 
place figures by adding them, and then present him with a situation 
n which this reaction is prepared for, brought about, and even 
enhanced by rivalry with other children who are doing the same 
work—without using that peculiarity of method which savors of 
suggestion. The following, an actual occurrence, will show ex- 
pectation and preparation for action both with and without 
iggestion. When the superintendent informed Intern X that 
beginning the next day he was to do six weeks’ service in anesthe- 
tizing for tonsil operations, the statement aroused expectation; 
but was not a suggestion. When however, Intern B, who was just 
leaving the anesthetizing service, told Intern X that he hoped X 
would have better luck than B’s predecessor, who had ‘‘killed 


three his first morning on duty’’, he was using suggestion. There 
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was menace couched in this gratuitous expression of hope. The 
next morning, in spite of himself, X was nervous as he watched B 
show him the technique of etherizing. When he himself tried 
his hand, he was so maladroit that he was endangering the pa 
tient’s life. B completed the work. So, also, with the next three 
patients; B’s suggestion of the day before had worked on him 
in spite of himself. By appealing to his imagination it had aroused 
too great a fear of the consequences of a mistake. It was not 
that he expected to kill any patients; but that he was too anxious 
not to kill any. 

(5) Suggestion versus merely wmpulsive action. If some im 
pulsive actions are the result of the working of suggestion, they 
partake of this character in just the same way as some deliberate 
acts do: they are actions aroused by a peculiar insinuation of 
the stimulus or by a technique of inhibition. If a bear suddenly 
rises up before a person who is walking along a path, the impulse 
to flee is not a suggestive response. Fleeing is a clear-cut reaction 
to a direct stimulus. On the other hand, when Othello after long 
meditation became convinced of what he heard over and over 
again, he was still acting on Iago’s suggestion of Desdemona’s 
unfaithfulness. A suggestion often depends for its effectiveness 
not on its arousing an immediate or an impulsive response, but 
on being so phrased or so prepared for, that it arouses tendencies 
which then have power to dominate the mind. 

(6) Suggestion versus the persistent use of a given stimulus 
If repetition fits into the syndrome of suggestion, it does so hx 
cause, if cleverly used, it inhibits contrary trends at the very 
time it is insinuating an appeal to strong motives within t 
organism. If one repeats a statement or request until the victim 
of this persistence gives up through sheer annoyance, no sug 
gestion is involved. If, on the other hand, a statement is made, 
as by some advertisers, until the idea contained in the statement 
inhibits all contrary tendencies and shapes the conduct of tli 
public without the public’s being aware that it is being influenced, 
its suggestive nature is obvious. In this way, catch phrases and 
oft-repeated ideals exert a powerful suggestive effect; just becaus 
those who are affected by them have been thrown off their guard 
by the very familiarity of these ideas, which, in many cases, cam: 
to them along with their first spoken words. 

(7) Suggestion versus mere encouragement, say, of the patient 
by the doctor. The conception that the doctor’s encouragement! 
is the fundamental suggestive factor between doctor and patient 
is subsidiary to the general idea that all personal relations involv: 
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restion. Both are at fault as explanations in that they do 
differentiate the elements in the situation: because surely not 
rything the doctor does is a suggestion to the patient; and 
reover, what is to prevent the patient from using suggestion 
the doctor? An actual state of affairs; but a fact not in the 
of those who propound the theory that we are at present 
icizing. 
SUMMARY 
What is the definitive element in suggestion? It is not the 
e of persons who can give suggestions, because there are times 
hen almost any one tries suggestion upon others; not the char- 
eristics of the person who will act on suggestion, because under 
rtain circumstances the most hard-headed become temporarily 
rvestible; not the relation existing between the one who gives 
| the one who receives, inasmuch as many bona-fide suggestions 
e given but not received; not mere submission, for many sug- 
tions are rejected—and, besides, much obedience lacks the 
uliar flavor of suggestive action; not credulity, since sugges- 
s are used for the very purpose of making the incredulous 
son eredulous, of circumventing criticism—and whether the 
rpose is achieved or not, the suggestion consists in the attempt. 
Suggestion is definitively a method of communication of mean- 
ys or attitudes, so imparting the ‘‘idea’’ as to elude rational 
ticism. Jt is a method of indirect appeal to the person to be 
luenced. Suggestion has a negative and a positive aspect. The 


egative aspect consists in inhibiting the action of the more strictly 


tical intellectual functions in one of two ways: either by so 
aftily clothing and introducing the communication that its true 
ure is unrecognized, or by so drugging the critical conscious- 
ss—through emotional appeals or through a technique of monot 

that almost any communication will be acceptable. The 
sitive aspect, also, has two sides: the trend may be awakened 
the communication, or it may be merely freed by the inhibition 
other motives. Although the complete method of suggestion, 
emplified best in its professional use in psychotherapy, shows 
th the inhibiting and the positive aspects, many suggestions 
inifest mainly one or the other. Some depend on the subtlety 
the expression, as in hints and intimations; some depend on 
e thoroughness of the precursory process of inhibition, as in 
pnosis and autosuggestion; still others depend on taking ad 


intage of states of inhibition brought about by chance or by 
nformal means, in order to insinuate the communication, as tm 
rowd appeals, or suggestions given after a good dinner. Whether 
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the method as used is successful or not, any influence making 
an indirect appeal to trends within the organism is a suggestive 
influence. 

There is no limit to the trends that may be evoked by sug- 
gestion; for curiosity, positive self-feeling, hate, fear, etc., are 
as easily accessible to suggestion as are love and obedience. [t 
is the indirection of method that differentiates the suggestive 
appeal from other appeals to credulity, submission, codperation, 
ignorance, sex-love, purely personal influence, and such motives. 
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\ NOTE ON THE PLEASURES AND UNPLEASURES OF 
COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


By ARTHUR JERSILD 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


N connection with a study of memory for the pleasant as com- 
| pared with the unpleasant the writer had occasion to collect 
from each of fifty-one students an itemized account of the 
pleasant and unpleasant experiences that had taken place during 
preceding three-weeks’ period. A more or less casual examina- 
tion of the reports revealed certain outstanding features, not only 
with regard to the general run of the experiences recorded, but 
ilso with regard to sex differences in the matter of occasions for 
asantness and unpleasantness. This observation led to a sepa 
ite appraisal of the materials in terms of the procedure and 
sults reported in this paper. 

‘he students who provided the data for this study were mainly 
junior standing in college, with a few sophomores and seniors 
termingled. During one of the meetings of the class, each mem- 
r was provided with a blank sheet, and was told to record all 
the pleasant events that had figured in his experience during 
preceding three weeks. Seven minutes time was allowed. Fol 
owing this, the students were told to make a similar record of 
upleasant experiences. In connection with both reports the sub 
ts were told that the events should be clearly specified and that 

e materials would be regarded as confidential. 
or the purpose of this study, the first requirement in dealing 
th these materials was that of classification. It appeared after 
few tentative classifications, based upon the items themselves, 


rather than upon any preconceived system, that practically all 
the items could be arranged under a few general headings. 
he classifications employed, together with the total number of 
items under each head, are presented in the table below. In addi- 
tion to the totals, representing the reports of fifty-one students, 
parate totals are given for the women (29 in number) and for 
men (22 in number). 









































TABLE I 


PLEASURES 





Classification Total Men Women Classification Total Men Womer 

Social contacts, visits, ROE 4c vccscces & 21 

dates, letters, etc.. 265 81 175 Conversation, ‘‘ hash’’ 
Successful achieve- P< s~¢ctanane Oe 9 

Pi: sieckatenes Sap 57 38 Altruistic, welfare of 
Amusements, games, a 1] 

Pa cscicecces.. OB 67 Physical exercise .... 21 s 
Cultural, lectures, Physical comfort .... 19 10 

books read, ete.... 49 25 24 Dress, appearance.... 19 0 
Food, drink, smoke.. 43 19 24 Praise, recognition... 10 4 
Receipt of money, Infraction of rules... 9 0 

Ek i 6 as hee e 36 12 24 Humorous situations. 2 0 
Release from duties, 

obligations....... 36 22 14 

UNPLEASURES 
Classification Total Men Women Classification Total Men W 

Social contacts, visits, Disappointed hopes, 

Genes, GRBs. civcas. 143 48 95 expectations ..... 38 13 
Physical discomfort, Unpleasant classes, 

cold, getting up in SER ETTe 24 12 

morning, ete..... 11] 42 69 Altruistie, knowledge 
Rebuff, embarrassment, of misfortune of 

impatience with self 89 30 59 eae 11 
Physical pain, injury, Apprehension, worry, 

a aa 31 47 bad dreams, ete.... 16 6 
Disagreeable tasks, Failure in project... 14 4 

duties, obligations. 81 4s 33 Loneliness, blues... .. 10 $ 


Loss, deprivation of, 
injury to posses- 
sions.... anaes ee 19 31 


The table above indicates that social contacts, visits, dat: 
social correspondence, and the like, provide the outstanding source: 
of pleasure and unpleasure in the lives of the college students 
tested. It appears that a relatively small amount of pleasure 
derived from the activities which belong to the ostensible busines 
of a student attending school. The ‘‘cultural’’ enjoyments, such 
as pleasures derived from the reading of books, attending lectures, 
acquiring new knowledge and insight, have but a meager repre 
sentation, and are quite outnumbered by the more extra-curricular 
social, vegetative, and egotistic joys. This result stands ou! 
prominently even when the satisfactions of achievement, which 
include conditions ranging all the way from securing a job for 
the ensuing vacation to the matter of getting a good grade on a 
paper or success in pushing favorable action on a candidate for 
an office, fraternity or sorority, are taken into account. Th 
major trend of the unpleasantness list corresponds quite closel) 
to the general features of the list of pleasures. 




















Pleasures and Unpleasures of College Men and Women 


ere is substantial agreement between the men and women 
regard to the main character of the affective experiences 
rted. Over and above this similarity, however, a suggestion 
me sex differences can be noticed. It appears that women 
d relatively higher in pleasures derived from social contacts, 
matters of personal appearance, while men stand relatively 
er in pleasures of achievement, and, to some extent, in cultural 
esthetic pleasures. In the field of unpleasures, women score 
er in such matters as disagreeable social contacts, physical 


omfort and pain, and injured self-feeling, whereas the out 


ding seore for the men relates to unpleasant tasks. 





































SUPERIOR INTELLIGENCE IN PATIENTS WITH 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL ILLNESSES 
By EMMETT L. SCHOTT, Pu.D. 


PSYCHOLOGIST, DIVISION OF NEUROPSYCHIATRY, DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE, 
HENRY FORD HOSPITAL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Read before the Psychology Section, Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
Letters, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, March 21, 1930, and at the meeting of th 
Midwestern Psychological Association, Yellow Springs, Ohio, May, 1930. 


CAREFUL review of the psychological and the psychiatric 

literature reveals that very little has been written on the 

subject of superior intelligence and instability from the liv 
ing case study approach which we give to it in this paper. In fact, 
to our knowledge, there are no published reports of psychological 
observations including formal psychometric evaluations on a group 
of individuals of superior intelligence who, during the period of 
observation, have suffered from some nervous or mental disorder 
of more or less marked degree. However, a wealth of interesting 
articles and books (1) are available on various phases of the 
closely related subject of the alleged relation between genius 
and insanity. A consideration of these works makes us realize 
more and more the scientific advantages of attacking the problem 
with living subjects for observation instead of depending upon 
biographical material that may have been written by personal 
friends, or even enemies who were perhaps less personally ac 
quainted with the individual in question. Sometimes reliable in 
formation regarding the mental condition of men and women of 
eminence has been found in their diaries, letters, and other writ 
ings, but too often these materials are limited and colored by 
innumerable factors. Hence, we have undertaken this study with 
the hope of gaining some first-hand information on certain phases 
of a problem concerning which there has been considerable con 
troversy because data are lacking. 

The problem to which we refer can be pointed out more clearly 
by mentioning the studies which have been made in related fields 
and by giving a summary of the various points of view. We have 
noted in a previous report (2) that Terman (3) divided the earlier 
studies of genius into three stages—the method of the first stage 
being primarily impressionistic and anecdotal; of the second, in- 
ductive; and of the third, direct, as in Cattell’s ‘‘ American Men 
94 
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Science’’, the first edition of which appeared in 1906. All of 
ese studies were lacking in material with regard to juvenile 
its. After these three stages, as Terman (4) stated, the next 
tep forward was the thorough investigation of gifted children. 
Several of the studies made in the last fifteen years have been 
this type. A noteworthy feature is that some of the relatively 
systems of psychometric evaluations have been employed 
ensively in a number of these recent investigations. 
Dr. Kva C. Reid (5) has provided one of the most complete 
mmaries of the points of view which were upheld prior to 1912 
the different writings on genius and insanity. In her paper 
titled ‘‘Manifestations of Manic Depressive Insanity in Liter- 
y Genius” we find references and statements quoted from 
merous writers who held that genius is directly allied to in- 
unity. Many of them concluded that there was a very close 
relation between a high type of intellectual ability and mental 
erangement. A splendid phrasing of this view which is quoted 
om Dryden by Reid and others is as follows: 


‘*Great wits to madness sure are near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide.’’ 


\ second point of view with a number of adherents is that genius 
sa neurosis. These writers reasoned that ‘‘genius is the highest 
expression of intellectual activity, which is due to the overexcita- 
tion of the nervous system and, in that sense, is neurotic’’. Still 
inother group of individuals advanced the opinion that persons 
of the genius type are semi-insane. In her article Dr. Reid gives 
names of many distinguished persons together with statements 
rom various sources showing that at some time each had suffered, 
ecording to one or more investigators, from a form of nervous 
or mental disease. It is interesting to note that among these 
ames are Socrates, Christ, Brutus, Luther, Savonarola, Bunyan, 
Hobbs, Cromwell, Charles and Mary Lamb, Byron, Shelley, Dick- 
ens, Darwin, and many others equally familiar to most of us. This 
article is concluded by intensive studies of ten recognized literary 
geniuses among whom are Keats, Coleridge, Ruskin, Burns and 
Poe. All of these men, according to Dr. Reid’s data, suffered 
mainly from manic depressive insanity and many of them certain 
inebrieties in addition. As a psychiatrist, she interprets moral 
weakness, lack of will power, and other tendencies toward in- 
stability as symptoms of the psychosis from which these men 
suffered. She concluded that among literary men manic depres- 
sive psychosis was the most frequent type of mental disease. 
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A second study from the psychiatric point ef view is that 
Dr. Rosanoff (6) on ‘Intellectual Efficiency in Relation to 
sanity’’. In his summary he states that ‘‘grave neuropathic 
ditions . . . are not incompatible with the highest de: 
of intellectual efficiency . . .’’ In the eases reported 
him ‘‘it seems that the morbid elements of personality have } 
among the factors of high quality of the intellectual produet 
To quote further, ‘‘If milder psychoses and neuroses should 
included then the percentage of neuropathic persons among then 
would undoubtedly be relatively high though still by no mea) 
high enough to render the neuropathic genius anything but a 
exception to the general rule. There are too many who must }y 
counted as normal by the strictest standards to permit the con 
clusion which some have drawn that a deep and essential relation 
ship exists in general between genius and insanity.’’ 

Another outstanding article that gives a summary of the litera 
ture on the subject of genius which appeared between 1914 and 
1920 is the one by Terman and Chase (7) entitled ‘‘The Psy 0 
chology, Biology and Pedagogy of Genius’’. Again, in 1924 we : 
have a complete annotated bibliography on all related phases of 
this subject appearing in the Twenty-third Yearbook of the Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education (8). This rather inten 
sive interest on the part of educators has been accompanied by Bi 
much experimental school work with gifted children. The crown ar 
ing educational and psychological works of recent years are those et 
of Hollingworth (9), Cox (10) and Terman and his associates (11). - 
These have rapidly become rather widely read. The view put §  j,, 
forth, particularly by Terman and Cox, that ‘‘genius is excep oni 
tionally stable and well balanced’’ or that ‘‘the instability of wh 
genius is a myth’’ has been gaining in acceptance. Ch 

In a series of three articles appearing in 1929 and 1930, Witty ve 
and Lehman (12), (13), (14) question the extreme points of view 
namely that ‘‘genius is directly related to insanity”’ and that 


‘*the instability of genius is a myth’’, stating that both may be ac 
based on hasty generalizations. They make a direct attack on ea 
the statement of Terman and his associates that ‘‘from the gifted ra 
children, I.Q. of 140 and above, are to come our future men and git 
women of genius in all lines’’. They point out that ‘‘it has not l 
been proven that every gifted child is necessarily a genius’’ and of 
also that ‘‘it has not been proven that every recognized genius th 
was a gifted child’’, They are likewise as strong in giving criti en 


cisms of the opposite point of view, and their criticisms are backed 
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by specific cases, none of which however, are subjects which 
ev have studied personally. It is relative to this controversy 

t we hope our study contributes data of some significance. 
(hroughout the past four years we have personally made psy 
logical observations on approximately 2,000 adults. All of 
-e individuals were at one time patients under observation 
treatment in the Division of Neuropsychiatry of the Henry 
rd Hospital in Detroit. Seme of them have been in the hospital 
several different occasions. All of them have suffered from 
me nervous or mental disorder ranging in severity from the 
mild forms to the most serious psychoses. In addition to 
ving rather detailed notes and abbreviated formal psychometric 
minations on many of them, 450 of this number have been 
en complete examinations with the Stanford Revision and Ex- 
ion of the Binet-Simon Test. A frequency chart of the I1.Q.’s 
hese 450 adults shows a moderately normal type of distribution 
ved slightly toward the lower end of the seale. The median 
(). was 92.4; Q, was 103.87; and Q, was 75.1. At the upper end 
the [.Q. distribution for these adults we have eighteen cases 
[.().’s of 120 and over. It is with these e:ghteen subjects 

we have concerned ourselves primarily in this study. 

[f an adult gains an I.Q. of more than 120 on the Stanford- 
et scale he must pass every test on the examination. The 
rangement is such that this gives him a mental age of nineteen 
ears and six months and an LQ. of 122. All of the erghteen 
tients under consideration not only passed all of these tests 
t showed that they could meet far more difficult standards. For 
xample they scored from 85 to 92 words on the vocabulary test 
ere only 75 are required to pass at the superior adult level. 
(hey also repeated nine and ten digits forward and eight back- 
ard where only eight and seven respectively are required in the 
vhest tests on the scale. They did these things with such ease 
most cases that we felt justified in weighting the L.Q.’s in 
cordance with the method given by Terman (15). This gives 
each an 1.Q. of at least 134. We were able to secure reliable I.Q. 
ratings on several of these cases from schools where tests had been 
viven to them during their childhood or adolescent years. The 
|.().’s thus obtained were all above 140. Comparing the results 
of our own Stanford-Binet examinations of the other patients of 
this group with those known to have had [.Q.’s above 140 at an 
earlier time, we found such marked similarity in performance 
that we felt certain that all erghteen of them would without ques- 
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tion deserve I.Q. ratings of 140 or over. If we had had adequately 
standardized tests for very superior adults this would quite prob 
ably have been true. 

Assuming then that we have a group of individuals comparable 
in I.Q. to the groups studied by Terman and others (16)—1.Q. 
140 and above, and bearing in mind what has been said about men 
and women of genius coming from such groups, let us see what 
we have at close range. It so happens that nine of our subjects 
are women and nine of them are men. The age range for the 
women is from eighteen to twenty-five years and for the men from 
nineteen to fifty-four with a median of twenty-two for the women 
and twenty-nine for the men. 

The occupations of these individuals prior to hospitalization 
were as follows: student, — 5; small business for self, 
rapher, —2; factory foreman, — 2, and one each for railway 
mail clerk, school teacher, stage dancer and radio singer, librarian, 
automobile inspector, and florist’s assistant. 

Kducationally, two of these patients were University graduates; 
one had left school in the fourth year of college; one in the third 
year; four in the second and one in the first year of college; seven 
did not attend after finishing high school; one had left in the 
eleventh grade and one had finished only the grade school. The 
median would thus be ready for college entrance. In general, the 
educational achievement records of these patients, in so far as we 
were able to get them, had been of superior type. Some excep 
tions, however, were obviously misfits, misunderstood and mal 
adjusted pupils. 

The primary psychiatric diagnoses of these cases is that ap 
proved by Dr. Thos. J. Heldt, Chief of the Division of Neuro 
psychiatry of the Henry Ford Hospital. The following distribution 
of diagnoses was found: 
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Paychoneurosis..... 


(Anxiety type, —2; Hysterical type, —1; Hypochondriacal type, —1; 
and Anxiety-Hysteria, 1) 
Psychopathic Personality, Acquired... .........ceeeeceeeeeeeereenes 3 
Constitutional Psychopathic Personality..............cseceeeeeceeeee 3 
(Inadequate type with schizoid trends, 2; with Homosexuality, 1) 


Manic Depressive Psychosis............... , Ki ans pee bare 2 
(Tested in hypomanic phase) 
Anxiety State, Mild ° 
Symptomatic Mental Depression ..............60 eee ee cece eeeees 
Epilepsy, Idiopathic, Grand Mal..........ccscscccscccssccevcccecess 
Encephalitis, Chronic Epidemic ' 
Central Nervous System Syphilis 
(Tabetic type) 


-———- 2 2) 


Total 
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~ nervous and mental symptoms in the last three of these are 

itely associated with recognized organic disease, while the 
; are more strictly psychiatric disorders. 

When we think of the diagnoses in light of the occupations 

1) ire struck first by the fact that three of the patients were 

re siness for themselves. This may be significant in suggesting 


onality types. In turn the question is raised as to how much 


. pressure of responsibility and the competitive struggle for 
. tence has to do with nervous and mental illnesses. ‘The fact 
s j ve of these patients were students gives some idea of how 
e ortant the need may be for psychiatric and psychological 

lance in schools. We also see a challenge in the fact that three 
: ese patients have what is termed acquired psychopathies. 


are persons of high intellect, perhaps unrecognized, misun 
tood, treated indifferently or even ridiculed by their associates 
rtain environments to such an extent that they drift into 
id pathological states of mind. 
passing it is interesting to note that Witty and Lehman (17) 
that the genius ‘‘has a higher metabolic rate than the normal 
on’’. If they would permit us to offer our eighteen patients 
indidates for the genius group, we have some facts contrary 
heir statement. ‘Ten individuals of the group had metabolic 
ngs ineluded in their hospital studies. These ranged from 
is 14 to plus 20 per cent. Only three of them were above 
The average, taken according to sign was minus 2.5. This 
. vithin the aecepted average range of minus 10 to plus 10 per 
| but is in the opposite direction from the implication in the 
tement by the authors mentioned above. However, Dr. 
ry (18) gives laboratory evidence to show that metabolic proe 
es vary with different emotional states ‘‘regardless of the 
ersonality disorder’’. Hence, there is obviously need for further 
estigation on this point. 
Without going into the detailed case records of these patients 
this paper, let us consider the outstanding facts to see to what 
nclusions they lead. We have eighteen individuals of excep 
nally superior intelligence as measured by a widely accepted 
e. Seven of them were known to have mild but definite neuro 
thie family background. All of them had suffered or were suf 
ring from a recognized nervous or mental disorder of more or 
marked degree during the time of their observation. Since 
arly every type and degree of nervous and menta! disorder was 
presented in the group of 450 patients from which the eighteen 
es were selected, it would appear that we have a fairly reliable 
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sampling of subjects. Eighteen is 4 per cent of the total number 
of cases. Terman (19) states that in unselected groups of the 
population 1 per cent reach 130 LQ. or above; 2 per cent reach 
128 or above; 3 per cent reach 125 or above; and 5 per cent reach 
122 or above. Are we then justified in concluding that superior 
intelligence is neither more nor less prevalent among nervous and 
mentally ill persons than it is among the population at large? 

In our own study of gifted high school seniors (20) made in 
the state of Missouri under the direction of Dr. W. H. Pyle ow 
findings were in accord with those of Terman and his associates. 
That is, we found that in those youths with very high I.Q.’s in 
stability was not present. Hence, we have become more critical 
in accepting the opposite opinion and have observed with increased 
interest that there are apparently as many people of very high 
[.Q. among the nervous and the mentally ill as there are among 
a similar number of unselected individuals of average health. Yet 
this conclusion stands out more convincingly when we consider 
how various factors of selection, particularly teachers’ estimates, 
might exclude unstable individuals from studies of gifted children 
in the school population. 

To summarize—the study of these 450 adult neuropsychiatric 
cases shows a moderately normal! distribution of intelligence quo 
tients in persons with nervous and mental illnesses. In this group 
the percentage of individuals with very superior intelligence 
found to be equal to that in the general population—that is about 
4 per cent. Such data indicate no causal relationship between 
intelligence and instability, but rather an independent variability. 


Nore: This study has been made possible through the cooperation of Dr. Tho: 
Heldt, Physician-in-Charge, Division of Neuropsychiatry, Henry Ford Hospital 
the writer is indebted to him and to Jack H. Schott for assistance in revising 


manuscript. 
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A POINT OF VIEW ON INSTINCTS IN SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


By THOMAS C. McCORMICK 
EAST CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE, ADA, OKLAHOMA 


Hk chief factors and processes in human behavior may pe. 

haps be roughly summarized as follows: Stimuli, internal 

or external, acting on the organism, are sensed, perceived 
or conceived, and cause or suggest feelings agreeable or disagree 
able. The organism then attempts to avoid the stimuli associated 
with disagreeableness, and to seek those associated with agre 
ableness. A first stimulus, especially an internal stimulus, maj 
cause the organism to seek another stimulus, especially an externa! 
stimulus, for relief from or continuance of the sensations pro 
duced by the first stimulus. We thus have: (1) stimulus (2) fe 
ing (3) (sometimes) thought, involving total situation with 
associations, ending in choice of stimuli and response (4) overt 
seeking or avoiding response. 

By general agreement, the feelings of agreeableness and dis 
agreebleness after early infancy are complex, differ in tone, and 
have become closely associated by the organism through experi 
ence with specific learned stimuli and acquired response complexes. 
The organism has become discriminative in feeling to the extent 
of creating values; has related these feelings and values with 
parts of its environment so that one suggests the other; has or 
ganized its environment into complexes or patterns of stimuli; 
has learned to substitute mental for overt trial and error; and 
has acquired complex overt response patterns to various recog 
nized environmental situations. Accordingly the organism has 
been modified with respect to (1) the stimuli that excite it, (2) the 
feelings aroused, (3) the judgments resulting, and (4) the overt 
responses made. The adult organism is, therefore, different from 
the newly-born infant organism in that it has been normall) 
developed through experience for effective dealing with its en 
vironment. What now remains unlearned or unmodified, eithe 
in the organism or its behavior? Apart from automatisms and 
simple reflexes, nothing can with certainty be said to remain un 
modified. If by ‘‘instinetive’’ is meant ‘‘unlearned’’ or ‘‘unmodi 
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d the generally understood and most useful meaning—the 
lult can have no purely instinctive behavior, for apparently no 

p in the behavior cycle is now unmodified. It is even doubtful 
ether the newly-born infant can be regarded as unmodified, 
ther in strueture or behavior, since the environment (prenatal) 
; influenced him from conception. 

Yet, after all, the adult organism is only a modification of the 
fant or original organism, and can transcend none of its poten- 
ities of structure or conduct. The trends and patterns of 

havior in the adult are limited and directed by the nature of 

creature, its needs and capacities. The innate or ‘‘instinctive’’ 
erefore continues to be a powerful factor in adult behavior, and 
st be taken account of by social psychology. 

\'nder these conditions, it becomes necessary (1) to think of 

elatively instinetive’’ and ‘‘relatively habitual’’ rather than of 

tinctive’’ or ‘‘habitual’’ behavior in the person; and (2) to 
mpt to determine the degree of instinctiveness in human be- 
ivior by studying the universal directions or trends (purposive 
pes) and the potentialities (maximum and minimum perform- 
ces within a given type) in behavior. Studies directed from 
is point of view would tend (1) to differentiate trends or types 
behavior and their relative prepotency in various social situa- 
ons; and (2) to find the range, norm, variation, and correlations 
the discovered behavior patterns in each type. This kind of 
»pproach, consisting of an attempt to measure the ‘‘instinctive’’ 
orees in their real function of directirg and limiting factors in 
ehavior, should lead to a more definite and scientific procedure 
an has appeared in the past. The former method of defining 
stinets either as ‘‘urges’’ (‘‘drives’’) or as ‘‘unlearned be 
avior mechanisms’’ caused the making, on purely impressionistic 
, rounds, of endlessly variable lists of ‘‘instincts’’, and ended in 

e confusion and disrepute in which psychology now finds itself. 
(he methodology suggested by the point of view here stated 
hould, in the opinion of the writer, include introspective as well 

behavioristic techniques; should take account of the whole 
ituation, social and otherwise; should study the total response 
or ‘‘integrated’’ behavior of the organism; should observe the 
roles of feeling, emotion, attitude, reasoning, ete., in behavior; 
and should otherwise utilize the more promising ideas of present 
sychology. Such a methodology should result in a fairly definite 
wccount (1) of the various trends of purposive behavior, (2) of 
the prepotency of these trends, (3) of the modifiability of human 
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behavior through learning or conditioning, (4) of the process of 
modification, and (5) of an improved technique for predicting and 
controlling personality development and for modifying behavior 

Just what the detailed procedure of such an approach should 
be would have to be worked out over a considerable period of 
effort. Nevertheless, we may expand the above ideas a little fur 
ther here. By varying the environment or experience, the relative 
constancy of behavior could be observed as a partial index of its 
degree of instinctiveness or innateness. By considering the several] 
steps of the behavior cycle, it could be judged whether the urge, 
the emotion, the thought, or the overt response is the more constant 
or innate in a given behavior pattern. Perhaps a profitable be 
ginning might be made by taking the more acceptable of the 
familiar lists of ‘‘instinets’’ available from the past. For exam 
ple, the so-called sex instinct might be considered as a probable 
native behavior trend. Of course, this would imply definition of 
what constitutes sex behavior, a matter difficult enough but com 
mon to all approaches to this problem and hardly insuperable. 
The task would be to find the range, norm, variability, and cor 
relations with culture and physiology of sex behavior. Many 
individuals would be studied in different cultures and in different 
situations within a culture, and their urges, feelings, desires, 
attitudes, reasoning, emotions, and overt behavior associated with 
organic sex gratification and its overvalues would be recorded and 
compared in as objective and quantitative a method as possible. 
The ease method, with statistical comparisons and summaries, 
would be the main reliance; but as much of the experimental tech 
nique as possible should be introduced. Another innate trend, 
say that corresponding to the so-called food-getting instinct, would 
be treated in the same way; and so on. In time such studies would 
yield comparable figures for the range, norm, variability and cor 
relations with culture and physiological states for behavior classed 
under each hypothetical innate trend. Narrowness of range, 
slightness of variation, low correlations with culture, and high 
correlations with persistent physiological states would indicate 
those trends having a high degree of instinctiveness: and such 
figures would allow of a rather definite statement of the relative 
instinetiveness of the several trends. Just the kinds of behavior 
within a trend or in general that are most instinctive could be 
singled out. Some trends now regarded as instinctive would no 
doubt be eliminated, and new ones might be discovered by such 
methods. For purposes of controlling human conduct, those trends 
showing susceptibility to modification through learning could be 
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ected for special educational effort with new confidence, while 


thers showing little modifiability could be dealt with by other 
ius with great saving of energy and money. Moreover, the 
<treme limits of training and the norm of achievement, now 


ch in doubt, should become measurable and clear, and would 
of invaluable aid to educational programs. 

Of course, such an approach as the above would not lack 
ticulties. In fact, if it proved to be more efficient than pre- 
ous approaches, it would certainly prove to be also propor 
nately more difficult. Neither is the proposed approach entirely 
w. It seems to be only a formulation of ideas that have already 
me to dominate the field. Many or all of its essential features 
vy be found seattered in writing and research of the past and 
esent. The only novelty is the suggestion to establish it as the 
recting point of view and general approach in dealing with 
problem of nature vs. nurture in social psychology. 
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Twins: HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. By N. D. M. Hirsch. Cambrids 
Harvard University Press, 1930. Pp. 159. 

The author has made an interesting study of thirty-eight pairs 
similar twins and of fifty-eight pairs of dissimilar twins, and he concludes 
therefrom that ‘‘the contribution of heredity is several times as important 
as that of environment’’. He bases this conclusion on the finding tha 
similar twins living in dissimilar environments (four cases!) differ only 
o0 per cent more than similar twins living in similar environments 
whereas dissimilar twins in similar environments differ six times as mue! 
as similar twins in similar environments. , 

It is no revelation surely that thirty-eight pairs of twins selected in 
tentionally because they are similar (both physically and mentally) should 
be found to have similar I.Q.’s; and that fifty-eight pairs of twins selected 
heeause they are dissimilar should have I.Q. differences six times as great 
as found in the similar group. If it had been possible and desirable 
control the environments so as to make them identical for each pair of 
twins, we might more readily accept Hirsch’s enthusiasm for heredity 
Hirsch admits the contention of biologists that ‘‘identical’’ twins are 
not identical. But somehow he has failed to realize that ‘‘same’’ enviro: 
ments are not the same: parental attitudes, various illnesses, and other 
like factors subtly convert ostensibly identical environments into highly 
unlike environments. 

It seems unfortunate that the author undertook to make this a study 
in solution of the defiant issue of heredity and environment, for he 
given us some worth-while data on individual differences among twins 

CHARLES LEONARD STON! 


SociaL ConTROL OF THE MENTALLY DericiENtT. By Stanley Powell Davies, 
Ph.D., State Charities Aid Association of New York. With For 
word by Frankwood E, Williams, M.D., Medical Director, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1930. Pp. xix-389. Price, $3.00. 

This volume is a significant one in many ways. For one thing, it n 
illustrates the fluctuating manner in which science seems to develop: the 
invention or discovery of a promising lead (like the Binet-Simon tests 7 
or Mendelism) tends to grow and dominate theoretical speculation, spe 0 
cialized research as well as practical programs; overexpansion and over- 
confidence result in a breakdown; a counter lead springs up to modify th 
if not revolutionize, the scientific situation, and so on. 

In the first part of the book Dr. Davies has performed a valuable task 
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viewing the changing attitudes and programs relative to mental 

ency. The magical attitude was first probed by the experiments of 

| on the ‘‘Savage of Aveyron’’ and shaken by the work of his pupil, 

iard Seguin. Their physiological method of education proved that 

ts and imbeciles were at least teachable. But the early hope of curing 

y gradually gave way in the face of failure, while the demand for 

dial care increased. In the beginning of the twentieth century, 

largely to the invention of the Binet-Simon tests and the rediscovery 

Mendel’s laws, there developed a widespread public concern over the 

blem of mental deficiency. The biological point of view and studies 

to ‘‘eugenic alarms’’. More recent studies of the mechanisms of 

dity, however, have indicated that feeblemindedness does not behave 

, simple Mendelian character : ‘‘ Doubtless feeblemindedness is produced 

undreds of different ways—some sorts heritable according to one set 

rules, others according to other sets of rules.’’ (Quotation from H. S. 

ings, p. 151.) In addition, socialization experiments in colonies and 

iroled cases as well as research into the actual relationship between 

; tal deficiency and social behavior, have practically revolutionized the 
blem. 

[he author insists upon the distinction between intellectual subnormal- 

and feeblemindedness. Many individuals (as in the Army examina- 

are low in mental age but are not socially incompetent; to be 

sified as feebleminded they must be both. All morons, however, are 

tentially feebleminded’’. Probably at least half of the total mental 

encies are of the nonhereditary type. Since most defectives come 

m nondefective parentage (where the defect is carried recessively ), 

rilization would not greatly reduce the number of defectives in the 

t generation. Various studies are summarized which indicate that 

fecundity of the feebleminded is searcely sufficient to enable them 

hold their own in the general population. Furthermore, low intelligence 

ne does not necessarily result in antisocial behavior: the cause appears 

ie in the unwholesome social environment which is correlated with the 

vy intelligence. The author shows in considerable detail how the feeble- 

nded have been socialized in institutions, colonies and schools so that 

are converted from liabilities into assets. Permanent segregation is 

eded for only a small proportion of mental defectives. In a society 

here division of labor necessitates the carrying on of much repetitious 

| monotonous labor, mental defectives can be satisfactorily employed: 

n fact, some of them are the best operatives. The feebleminded, then, 

a role in society, and the chief problem is to see that they are trained 

nd adjusted to use the capacities they have. It is a problem of ‘‘sorial 
ntrol’’, 

This book, a development of an earlier one entitled Soctal Control of 

Feebleminded (1923) can be unreservedly commended as the best 

scussion of the subject that has appeared in this country. 
Everett V. STONEQUIST. 
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‘*PLEASURE AND Instinct.’’ By A. H. Burlton Allen. New York, Har 
court Brace and Company. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
and Company, Ltd., 1930. Pp. 336. Price, $4.00. 

Despite the elusive nature of feeling and the periodic deaths of psy- 
chological hedonism, the topic has somehow an abiding vitality for certain 
theorists. ‘‘Pleasure and Instinct, a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action”’ presents a theory of ‘‘ pleasure and unpleasure’’ as determinants 
of value. Much of the theory leans on Professor MeDougall’s dynam 
psychology. The mainspring to action appears to the author to be cona 
tion. By eonation Professor Allen includes practically any psychological! 
activity from the simplest sensation to the most complex mental stat 
(The broadness of such a conception is comparable to the conception of 
the libido or that of the soul.) When the conation is tending towards 
success, pleasure accompanies it and a positive value is derived; when 
the conation is tending towards failure, unpleasure accompanies it and a 
negative value is derived. This simplification of the argument, however 
curiously belies the involved and ponderous exposition given for it by 
the author. The treatment leaves much to be desired in the way of direct 
ness and definition, particularly regarding cognition, conation and affection 

The book is divided into six parts. Part I treats very briefly, ‘‘the 
more important views’’ of the feelings. The author classifies the theories 
as follows: ‘‘(1) those which consider the feelings an order of mental 
facts different in kind to sensations, to the cognitive elements of the 
mind; and related to the form of the psycho-physical process; (2) those 
which treat them as essentially akin to sensations and having their own 
organs or brain center’’. (Pp. 1-2.) In the first class he discusses such 
men as Stout, MeDougall, Mill, Bain, Spencer and Lehmann, while in 
the second he considers such theories as those of Stumpf, Wohlgemuth 
and others. His own view accords more nearly with those of the first 
class 

‘*Sensory pleasure and unpleasure’’ are treated in Part II. Along 
with a nisus towards function goes the pleasure of the mere exercise of 
the sense organ, according to Professor Allen. He regards ‘‘sensory 
pleasure as dependent on the need of stimulation inherent in the sensory 
nerves’’. (P. 27.) When stimulation occurs ‘‘pleasure is the mental 
element which accompanies the sensations of the bodily processes”’ 
(P. 60 On the other hand, ‘‘unpleasure is the mental element occurring 
as the result of the conflict between the vital impulse, that towards exercise 
and enhancement of vital activities, and tendencies toward depression 
and stoppage of vital functions, whenever that conflict reaches a certain 
share of acuteness’’. (P. 60.) The author’s view is that ‘‘bodily pleasure 
and unpleasure depend on an analogue of conation existing in the organism, 
a nisus to maintain, or to carry out to the full extent, the functions proper 
to the bodily system’’ (P. 62.) 

Part III, occupying 122 pages, deals with ‘‘pleasure and unpleasur: 
in relation to the main instinets’’. Nutrition and bodily maintenance, 
reproductive instincts, curiosity or the impulse to knowledge, the impulse 
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ir wer, and altruism and the gregarious instinct form the chapter heads 
nsideration. Professor Allen is not coneerned with the vigorous 

versies regarding instinct nor with the separation of instinets from 

lopment or its modification by habit. His view is that ‘‘the original 

i netive equipment of man’’ is made up as follows: ‘‘In the first place 
in elf-maintaining bodily process, including growth and propagation, 
r with a number of activities subsidiary thereto which have been 

| in the course of evolution; in the second place the two impulses 

vhich there expresses itself the nature of the spiritual element lying 

1 the facts of life, those to self-maximation and self-giving: and 


ear and anger, which act as reactions safeguarding the other im- 


P. ZUs. The chief interest of the author is the relation of 
ls r to the instinets. His position is that ‘‘the suecessful fulfillment 
1 ese instincts is accompanied by pleasure and their frustration by 
" isure’’, (P. 21] Merely the ‘‘pleasure of progressive attainment 
r which comes from the suecessful maintenance of life’’ is a felt 


In Part LV ‘‘the psychological nature of pleasure and unpleasure in 
arison with sensation’’ is undertaken. Professor Allen attempts a 


sé 


on which runs as follows In the feeling of pleasure there is 

8 ided to the knowledge of ‘effectiveness’ a certain peculiar warmth, which 

we can also term ‘a sense of value’ but eannot further define; well as we 

w it in ordinary experience . Pleasure and unpleasure are 

the ways in which the self is affected by the attainment or non- 

ttainment of the ends to which it is innately disposed; the marks of the 

liar interest and the value which it finds in those ends.’’ (P. 240.) 

author subseribes to the opinion that ‘‘feeling is not a quality of 

nsation’’ (p. 241) and that ‘‘pleasure and unpleasure are, as component 

| ts of consciousness, separate mental elements, capable of qualities of 

their own’’. Titehener’s experimentation in this field might well have 

n cited in partial support of Professor Allen’s claims. However, the 

of Warren, Boring, Nafe and others in reducing feeling to clusters 
ertain organic sensations would seem to deserve some consideration 

Part V is entitled, ‘‘Pleasure and desire. Other corollaries. Ideo- 

action. The relativity of feelings.’’ It is acknowledged that ‘‘it 

doubt true that there is in the feelings no original force which leads 


tion Pr. 273 The determining forces are regarded as instinct 
nation However, ‘‘the action which consists in the working out 


in instinetive impulse is also in fact that which brings about the greatest 
mount of pleasure’. (P. 273 Herein, then, lies its element of value 
The final part of the book, Part VI, ‘‘The psychology of values’’, 
iders ‘‘whether to all or any of these is added the element of feeling, 
that element of warmth and intimacy in respect to which there is 
movement between degrees of value and nonvalue, as we have found 
pleasure and unpleasure’’. (P. 295.) Such values as ‘‘the will 
wer or self-maximation’’ (p. 300), ‘‘the consciousness of self-direction 

ind self-origination’’ (p. 306), novelty, invention, freedom, adventure 
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and tragedy are according to Professor Allen essentially pleasures w! 
intensify consciousness and make for a fulness of life and experie: 


For example, he says of tragedy that it ‘‘endeavors to recreate that { 
of intensity of experience through suffering, which may in real life 
be found valuable, so that the onlooker may be able sympathetically 
share it’’. (P. 317.) 

The great bulk of experimental evidence cited by the present author 
inclines towards introspection: Fliigel, Stérring, Wohlgemuth, P. T. Yow 
and others. In the light of the author’s thesis of values, the method 
impression Obviously offers the greater promise. 

Throughout the work, the tentative attitude of the theoretical phil 
pher predominates. Professor Allen is always suggestive, never dogm 
Interesting to social psychologists is his speculation of an affective th 
of sympathy, imitation, self-assertion, laughter and esthetic experi 
A certain general bearing of the significance of affective values { 
geisltesunssenschaftliche Psychologv might also be mentioned. The relation 
of the author’s work to such varied theories as those of Thorndike, T: 
land, Allport and others is not stated. His theory has more in com: 
with that of Freud but considerably qualified by MeDougall’s views. 

The dignity of the author’s style, the abundance of his literary 
sions, the erudite and scholarly mode of his treatment conspire to prod 
a work that is of general theoretical interest 

Dartmouth College Invina Eptson BENDER 


PsycnoLogy AND INpustTRIAL Erricrency. By Harold E. Burtt. Ns 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929. Pp. xviii—395. 

To the naive reader the relationship of psychology and industrial 
ciency might be taken in its broad sense to mean the achievement of 
smooth and orderly coordination of manufacturing processes to the n 
and desires of human beings. This same reader might incline to se 
in such an adroit combination a means to alleviate unemployment, ov 
production, graft, racketeering and other depredations with which our 
industrial society is burdened. Again, he might incline to ask how 
as an individual was to meet in the industrial environment the demand 
of his physical, mental, emotional and social nature. He might wish 
know how efficiency in industry can aid him to greater opportunities for 
happiness, creation, originality and imagination. Then, too, he might 
be led to suspect that the machines of our industrial organization a1 
performing the drudgery of civilization and that he therefore may | 
released at last to freedom, joy and adventure. These considerations ma) 
seem to him fundamental and important, but for the most part they 
outside of the present treatment. 

Professor Burtt restricts himself mainly to the narrower confines of 
the subject. The book is written, says the author in the preface, wit! 
view to business men as well as university students. ‘‘It aims’’, he 
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ns, ‘‘to be sufficiently comprehensive and fundamental in scope to 
an adequate text for college courses in industrial psychology’’ 
re are three general ways according to the author in which psy 
is concerned in industry: employment psychology, industrial effi 
and marketing, or advertising and selling. Employment problems 
en treated in ‘‘a sort of companion book’’ (preface) by Professor 
inder the title of *‘ Principles of Employment Psychology’’ (1926). 


] 


rial efficiency ‘‘ineludes such things as training the worker after 
red, finding the best way to do the job, eliminating unnecessary 
and monotony, arranging environmental conditions that are psy 
ally favorable and promoting satisfaction and morale’’. (P. 4 
concept of efficiency is mainly in terms of ‘‘over the top in pro- 
P. 8 The presupposition for purposes of this treatment 
efficiency is intrinsically desirable. This point of view is likely 
iat of the employer more often than that of the employee. That 
v in the industrial processes happens to benefit the employee is 
matter of indirect importance. The allegiance of the present writer 
be with the employer. But it is stated, ‘‘We are not proposing 
mote efficiency at the expense of happiness but to produce operatives 
happier because they are more efficient’’. (P., 9 To identify 
ployee’s happiness with his productive efficiency is, however, to 
ne to see him as an individual with much broader purposes of his 


of the material covered in the present treatment may be called 
management or efficiency engineering. It has much in common 
work of H. Emerson, F’. W. Taylor, F. B. Gilbreth, H. M. Vernon, 

) Smith, E. Farmer, 8S. Wyatt and others. Psychologically one might 
rested to eliminate unnecessary motions in order to increase efficiency 
the individual may develop by reason of greater leisure. However, 
always the danger that the worker has become so much of an 
maton that he ceases to realize his potentialities, or is so fatigued 
he industrial processes that his relaxation needs must be ‘thrilling’. 
or Burtt appreciates this condition when he states, ‘‘ Many a worker 

ls his industrial life making the same small part over and over. He 
never even see the finished product to which he is making a slight 
bution. Consequently more monotony is to be expected under present 
tions.”’ (P. 193 Small wonder then that industrial unrest ensues. 
has been estimated’’, writes Professor Burtt, ‘‘that something like 
f the workers in industry are dissatisfied and on the lookout for 
thing new’’ (P. 273. At least part of the cause seems to he in 
inability of the modern industrial operative to express his personality 
is work’’. (P. 286.) And later the author states that ‘ 
zation largely restricts any tendency to express one’s self in the work 
rything is standardized’’. (P. 327 All efforts are bent in indus 


‘modern or 


efficieney to standardize the worker’s movements so that his distinetive 


rish, style and personality are lost. For example, regarding girls 
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packing chocolates we learn that ‘‘they had to strive for an artistic and 
pleasing arrangement of the candy. A new bench was provided which 
enabled them to depend on rhythm rather than on any voluntary decision 
They simply selected the items in such a pattern as 3—2—1, 3—2—1, and 
after they had become familiar with this rhythm the work was done with 
very little voluntary effort.’’ (P. 107.) We are told also that the packers 
then increased their average production. The feeble opportunity they 
had had for expressing themselves was now closed to them in the interests 
of increased production. Problems of this type seem to the reviewer 
to be vital ones for the psychologist, if he would preserve personality in 
industry. The ‘* ‘we’ feeling’’, ‘‘guest foremanship’’, changes of attitudes 
and the like are valuable suggestions made by the author, but something 
much more fundamental is needed. 

No more adequate summary of the substance of the work can be had 
than the admirable one furnished by the author himself in the final chapter 
of his book. He states ‘‘we have noted many ways in which psychology 
may contribute to the promotion of industrial efficiency. The new worker 
constitutes an educational problem and the fundamental laws of learning 
as worked out in psychological laboratories contribute to his more efficient 
training. The method of performing an industrial operation can often 
be improved by studying arrangements of materials, unnecessary decisions, 
individual differences and the like. Fatigue can be eliminated to some 
extent by consideration of factors that tire the worker mentally or phys 
eally. Technical devices, length of hours, and rest pauses play quite a 
role in this problem. Monotony seems to be an individual matter and 
adjustment to individual differences and control of interests may reliev 
it somewhat. The surroundings of the worker, light, ventilation and nois: 
have a psychological effect. Satisfaction and morale are quite largely 
problems in which the control of emotions and instincts looms large. Even 
accidents can be obviated to quite an extent by a psychological approach 
by detecting individual differences in susceptibility and inducing workers 
through education to try to be careful. But while some of these con 
tributions have been rather notable there remains a great deal to be done 
and, after all, the future of this science looms as large as its past 

By the nature of its title the present work invites comparison with 
the book by the same name written in 1913 by Hugo Miinsterberg. While 
Professor Burtt’s work is more detailed and enjoys the advantage of 
much recent experimental investigation, the earlier contribution with its 
consideration of the theoretical problems is by far more systematic and 
profound 

However, the present book will receive ready approbation wherever 
enterprising students are interested in Industrial Psychology, viz., the 
profitable application of psychology to ‘‘scientific management’’. For 
such a study Professor Burtt’s book will probably occupy the center of 
the field, superseding the work of Muscio, C. S. Meyers, Hollingworth, 
Poffenberger and others. The present work is less technical than the 
author’s preceding book, ‘‘Principles of Employment Psychology’’. Yet 
a wealth of experimental work (about 170 references) is drawn upon for 
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ind veneral results. Some important findings of European studies, particularly 
h in German, are presented briefly here for the English reader 

on At the close of each chapter a carefully prepared summary is provided 
nd ich adds greatly to the educational value of the book. In spite of 
th iin repetitions, inconsistencies and gratuitous statements, the writer 
rs hieves a clear and readable style radiating with human interest and a 


sense Of humor. Added to these qualities of the book, the instant 
sts is of employers for materials and tools in the field of industrial efficiency 
make for an enthusiastic aeceptance of the work 


Dartmouth College. [RVING EpIsSON BENDER 


ATIONS OF MenTAL HEALTH. by Leonardo Bianchi Late Professor 
of Nervous and Mental Diseases in the Royal University of Naples 
lransl. by G. A. Barricelli. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1930. Pp. xvi4-277. 
(here is much local color in this book of papers on different aspects 
wdern life, treated from the general viewpoint of social mental hygiene 
unchi is concerned with measures for the correction of abnormalities 
the social structure. He is an ardent advocate of eugenics, ‘‘a great 
ement . Operating in the whole civilized world toward the 
ervation of health and toward the conservation of nations and races’’ 
vever, a sclentifie attitude would not take too seriously either the 
' rosian tendencies of the author, especially when he discusses ‘‘the 
| most marked abnormalities of character’’ associated with ‘‘degenerative 
nthropological signs’’, or his Lamarckism which is directly based on the 
fated experiments of Kammerer 
niversity of Maine NATHAN ISRAELI 


EATIVE IMAGINATION, STUDIES IN THE PsycHoLoGy or LireRATURE. By 
June E. Downey. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1929. 
Pp. vii-+230. 

[n this introspective study of different problems in the psychology 
iterature, light is thrown on individual differences in creative imagina 
n. An analysis of words, imagery, or figures of speech helps to explain 
ndividuality of the writer. Variations in emotional reactions to 
ra may be attributed to changes in the elements of words: change 
letter-breadth, letter-height, geometrical form of letter. As an example 
ymparative introspective study of originality, reference can be made 

the analysis of Vachel Lindsay and of Amy Lowell. In the latter, 
rhythmic organization of motor or organic material, neither visual 


uditory; and in the latter, slightly self-conscious technique, an 


iwination delighting in pictorial and sculptural effects, a strength of 
rseveration and perceptual attitude (imagism 
The Gestalt viewpoint is applied A poem is ‘‘the finest possible 


kxample of a psvehic pattern in which the ensemble determines each detail ; 
| ps} | 
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it is no mere sum of its parts but as unique a totality as a melod 
There is in this a suggestion for the use of poetry in testing out the Gest 
assumptions of the inequality of the whole and the sum of its parts. 1 
principle of closure is applied to explain the psychological mechanis 
in the creative process. Reference is made to an experiment in which 
writer had observers reproduce a six-pointed star with alternating « 
at the tips (light orange and violet) having in the interior a dodecag 
In this experiment it was found that there was a tendency to reduce t] 
exposed design to more stereotyped patterns and that only one indivi 
with artistic gifts made a beautiful design in his reproduction of 
original pattern. It may be that creative ability or what-not could 
measured through a series of completed and reproduced designs se 
For Professor Downey ‘‘creative intelligence is the outstanding myst 


of the world’’. Nevertheless, her book makes several contributions w 
help to understand the enigma of originality. Aceording to her 
Imaginative individual differs from the unimaginative in the freed 
with which he uses the material at his disposal. The richer and m 
vivid that material, and the more subtle his sense of relationship, 
greater the possibilities for creative synthesis.’’ In other words, creat 
ability is a funetion of the elements in a situation, and is measura 
in terms of the permutations and combinations in which the elements 
reassorted and rearranged. Creative genius is able even to create 1 
patterns, new configurations or emergents. Furthermore, this book n 
be said to advocate a psychological theory of creative imagination 
over and above a sociological one. It is said that ‘‘all so-called inspiratior 
occur within the limits of the individual’s capacity, training and prev 
cogitations. It was to Hamilton, the mathematician, and not to Byr 
the poet, that the famous discovery of the quaternions came. ‘Kub 
Khan’ was dreamed by Coleridge.’’ This doctrine cannot but lead 
the conclusion that regardless of environmental factors there are certa 
basic intrinsic elements which make up creative imagination. If t! 
Downey formula were applied in a study of Einstein, attention wou 
be directed to the ingenuity involved in the manipulation of certain « 
ments as distinet from the historical antecedents of the Einstein theor) 
University of Maine. NATHAN ISRAELI 


Tue Apo.escent, His Conriicts anp Escapes. By S. I. Schwab and 
B. S. Veeder. New York: Appleton, 1929. Pp. 365. 

It may seem strange for a psychologist to recommend the joint product 
of a pediatrician and a neurologist to parents who wish to know the present 
status of our knowledge of adolescent behavior, yet here is just such 
ease. This book is like no other on the subject: the plan of the book is 
revealed in an ‘‘apologia’’ at the end of the book; not a single nam 
date or bit of statistical data or bibliography is cited. Yet it is recon 
mended to parents who want a clear, unbiased, nontechnical picture of t! 
adolescent of today 
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he adolescent is regarded as a dynamic organism in a social environ- 
of which he is just becoming conscious and to which he is trying 
{just without too much sacrifice of the independence he is trying 
‘velop or of the potentialities he is just beginning to fulfill. The 
f view is a dynamic eclecticism. Here no fixed formule are given; 
ar-cut definitions of origins or mechanisms is attempted. No one 
m is considered adequate despite the generous lean to Freudian 
s of view. It is pointed out, however, that psychoanalysis as a sys- 
is too rigid; there must be a shift from fixed to adaptive ideas if the 
escent is to receive what he most needs—sympathetic understanding, 
i knowledge of the ‘‘ world of conflicting social, personal, and institu 
structures’’. 
vr. Veeder, the pediatrician, opens the discussion with a short outline 
physical aspects of adolescence ; the remainder of the book is written 
Dr. Schwab, the neurologist, dealing with the various approaches to 
roblem, the various mechanisms of adjustment, ete. He analyzes the 
onment into things, places, people, and ideas which affect the young 
vr girl through various social forces such as the state, education, 
yn, industry, the family and the home. The remainder of the book 
‘ted to a more detailed analysis of these aspects. 
[his book will please some parents and disappoint others. Its very 
ticism may be the dominant factor in its reception. There is nothing 
iful or morbid in this book; it is simply stated, fair, and unbiased ; 
is modern in its attitude 

ALLEN 


Dartmouth College CHAUNCEY NEWELI 
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